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For A U GU § T, 1763. 


PSeseegIsesr Teer ergs eeage 


A Differtation on the Rife, Union, and Power, the Progreffion, Se- 
parations, and Corruptions of Poetry and Mufic : “To which is 
prefixed the Care of Saul, a facred Ode. Written by Dr. Brown. 
Continued from Page 13 of laf? Month’s Review, and concluded. 


E left the Do&or in a long differtation on.the ancient 

Greek Melody; attempting to prove, in the firit place, 
that we have no adequate idea of it; and, in the next, that it 
‘was fimple and inartificial. From fuch a propofition much in- 
formation was not to be expected; and, indeed, from all the 
Author’s learned labour on this article, very little is to be ob+ 
tained : but the obfervations which he makes on the following 
article, are very ingenious, natural, and jutft. 


© In the firft rude eflays towards an expreflive melody in bar- 
barous countries, certain imperfect modes of found muft of 
courfe be applied, [fays Dr. Brown, art. 10,] as being expreffive 
of certain fubjeéts or paffions. The fucceeding generation will 
be naturally bred up to a like application of the fame founds. 


‘Hence, thofe modes of melody, though imperfect in expreffion, 


being impreffed on infant minds with all the force of an early 
application, muft acquire a power over thefe which unaccuftom- 
ed minds never feel. Thus certain founds being appropriated 
by ufe, and having become the common indications of grief, 
terror, joy, pity, rage, or any other paffion, will naturally ex- 
cite their re(peétive affections in thofe who havéedopted them 5 
while a hearer from another country, whofe aflociations and ha- 
bits are different, will be little, or, if at all, perhaps, very dif- 
ferently affected» by them. Lafitau’s account of the mufic of 
the Ioquois, is a confirmation of this truth. . ** The mufic and 
dance of the Americans, fays that Writer, have fomething in 
them barbarous, which at firft difgufts: we grow reconciled to 
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them by degrees, and in the end partake of them with pleafure. 
As to the oavages themfelves, they are fond of them even to 
diftraction.” What we are told of the Swils fong, gives addi- 
tional confirmation to this principle. This fong, which to fo- 
reign ears is uncouth and barbarous, hath fuch an effect on the 
natives of Switzerland, among whom it is generally taught and 
imprefled on the infant mind, that it is forbid to be fung among 
‘their regiments hired into the fervice of other nations, left it 
fhould tempt them to defert, and to return into their native 
country. The Jews, Chinefe, Germans, French, Italians, 
have all fome peculiar appropriations of a fimilar nature, which 
give their native mufic a general power, that no other mufic 
can ever obtain. Among ourfelves, the found of bells, drums, 
organs, trumpets, have all [has refpeclively, the Author might 
have faid] an appropriation of the fame nature ; and a High- 
lander has the farne warlike ideas annexed to the found of a bag- 
pipe, as an Englifhman has to that of a trumpet ora fife. Me- 
lody, therefore, is to be confidered as a relative founded in the 
particular affociations and habits of each people; and by cuftom 
(like language) annexed to their fentiments and paffiions: thus 
it becomes the natural vehicle of thefe fentiments and pafiions : 
but a vehicle which can never extend farther than to thofe 
upon whom fuch particular impreffions have been made. ‘This, 
added to the power of Rythm, affords a natural folution to the 
difficulties raifed concerning the power of the (Sreek melody: 
for as it was taught and impreiled on the infant mind by early 
and continued application (as will immediately appear) fo it 
naturally acquired the power of a language of the paffions, 
which, with refpecét to other nations, if it now exilted, it 
would not poflefs.’ 


In the eleventh article the Author obferves, that the fongs of 
a people emerging from favage life, would be of a legiflative 
caft, and contain the effential parts of their religious, moralj 
and political fyftemms. ‘This principle he applies to the ftate of 
ancient Greece, upon which occalion he makes many curious 
remarks on the Poets of that famous State, whom ‘he calls /- 
zeros Bards. ¥rom tiefe we fhall felect three principal .eha- 
racters. 


‘ Efchylus, who ftands firft in order of time, partakes much 
of the rude genius of the early periods*, his imagery and fenti- 
ments are great; his ftyle rugged and abrupt, and of a caft fo 
totally different from that of Homer, that it is aftonifhing to 


* See Review, vol. XXVI. page 327, where a paflage in Efchylus 
is compared to one in Fingal. atte 
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hear the Critics, one after another, affirming that Homer was 
his model. His writings prefent to us all the characters of a fu- 
blime original, and uncultivated genius, which fcorned any 
other Tutorefs than Nature. He was himfelf a great Warrior, 
and his warlike genius threw itfelf cut in fubjects chat were grand 
and terrible. Hence his tragic fongs abound with the moft 
gloomy and tremendous exploits of the Grecian Heroes, ftrik- 
ing the foul with admiration, aftonifhment, and terror. 


“ Sophocles appeared next, of amore fedate and tempered 
majefty : he improved on Efchylus, both in plan and morals, 
For the legiflative arts were now advancing at Athens with great 
rapidity. No wonder then that the Difciple conquered his Ma- 
fter, when he had the improving fenfe of his country to elevate 
and enlarge his genius. But ftill the Gods and Heroes of Greece 
were the conftant fubject of his fong. 


‘ Euripides, confidered in the legiflative view, was.6n a level 
with his Mafters with refpeét to the fubject of his tragedies (for 
thefe were always drawn from the Grecian Gods or Heroes) but 
pofiefled himfelf ‘of the advantage which the ftill improving ftate 
ef his country gave him. | For philofophy was now in its afcen- 
dant: the Poet was thedifciple of an eminent Sage: hence the 
genius of Furipides carried the legiflative power of fong to its 
laft peife€tion ; and threw itfelf out in fiich a variety of thaxims, 
political and moral, as far outwent the art of his predeceflors.’ 


In the twelfth and thirteenth articles, the Author obferves, 
that mufic, inthe extended fenfe of the word (that is, including 
melody, dance, and fong) would make an effential and principal 
part in the education of children. For the important principlés 
of religion, morals, and polity, being delivered and inculcated 
in fongs, no other metivod could be devifed which would fo 
ftronely imprefs the youthful mind with ‘the approved principles 
of Jife-and a€tion.—Confequently mufic, in this extended fenfe, 
muft gain.a great and uhiverfal power over the minds and aétions 
of fuch a people, 


This is applicable at leaft to ancient Greece; for if we'ma 
give bur aflent ottly to a few of the leaft improbable ftories ré- 
lated concerning the efficacy of miufic in that ftate, it miuft cer- 
tainly be acknowleged to have been very great. 


© We read, fuch was the power of ancient mufic, that when 
Agameinnon went to Troy, the defigning Egifthus could ‘not 
debauch Clyteitneftta, till he had decoyed away the mufician teé- 
tained in the palace. This account, if we underftand by mufic 
no more than melody, hath much the air of hyperbole and fa- 
ble. But if we regard the mufician, as what, indeed, he was, 
the Difpenfer of religious and wy principles, and that he urg- 
2 ed 
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ed the creat duty of conjugal fidelity, with the united powets 
‘of poetic eloquence and fong; and urged them to one whofe 
education had made her fufceptible of fuch impreffions, the fa- 
bulous appearances diffolve; aud we fee that no other method 
could have been devifed, fo effectually for the prefervation of a 
weak woman’s virtue.’ 

As this ftory records a moral effeft of mufic, we fhould have 
been glad to have reckoned it amongft the probable; but not- 
withftanding this, and the plaufible apology offered in its behalf 
by the Author of this Differtation, we muft here produce a tefti- 
mony that will account for the removal of the mufician in a dif- 
ferent manner. ‘Lhe truth of the matter is, that, like David 
Rizzio, he had infinuated himfelf into the affections of the 
Queen, and therefore Egifthus found it neceflary to remove him, 
not on account of his moral, but his practical influence over his 
royal Miftrefs: giveerxe yao ‘n MAVIEUYNS pH THe TOV PBTIKOY oD 
étoege 0 Ayausuvav. tHlov maceveyxs o Aryuodos, &c.*. 


Of the origin and progrefs of Tragedy, our Author has the 
following obiervations. 


‘ After acertain period of civilization, hymns or odes would 
be compofed, and the epic poem would naturally arife, and be 
fung by its compofers at public folemnities. 


¢ From an union of thefe two, acertain rude outline of. tra- 
gedy would arife. We may fee the firft feeds or principles of 
this poem in the conduct of the Savage fong-feaft. A Chief 
fings fome great action of a God or Heroe: the furrounding 
choir anfwer him at intervals, by fhouts of fympathy, or con- 
current approbation. 


‘ In procefs of time this barbarous fcene would improve into 
a more perfect form: inftead of relating, they would probably 
reprefent, by action and fong united, thofe great or terrible at- 
.chievements which their Heroes had performed. For of this 
too we find the feeds or principles in the favage ftate. ‘+ After 
a Chief of war hath recounted the battles he hath fought, thofe 
who are prefent will rile up to dance, and reprefent thofe adlions 
with great vivacity.” If to thefe we add the ufual exclamations 
of the furrounding choir, we here behold the firft rude form of 
Javage tragedy. 

© If the choir fhould be eftablifhed by general ufe, and fhould 
animate the folemnity by dance as well as fong; the melody 
dance and fong would, of courfe, regulate each other, and the 
ode or fong would fall into ftanzas of fome particular kind. 


) * Vet. Frag. Coll. Amfel. Edit, ; 
+ 2 © Another 
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¢ Another confequence of an eftublifhed choir would be an 
unvaried adherence to the unities of time and place. Fora nu- 
merous choir maintaining their ftation through the whole per- 
formance, muft give fo forcible a conviction to the fenfes, of 
the famenefs of place, and fhortnefs of time, that any dewia- 
tion from this apparent. unity, mutt fhock the imagination with 
an improbability too grofs to be endured. 


‘ Not only the part of the tragic choir, but the epifode or in- 
terlocutory part would be alfo fung. For as the ode and epic 
would be fung from the earlieft periods, fo, when they become 
united, and by’ that union formed the tragic {pecies, they of 
courfe maintained the fame appendage of melody which nature 
and cuftom had already given them. 


¢ While the nation held its fierce and warlike charaéter, the 
tragic reprefentations would chiefly turn on fubjects diftrefsful 
or terrible. For thus they would animate each other, to victo 
and revenge, by areprefentation of what their friends had done 
and fuffered. ‘Thefe fubjeé&ts would likewife be moft accomme- 
dated to the. natural tafte of the poetic Chirfs of fuch a peoples 
whofe atchievements-muft produce and abound with events of 
diftrefs and terror. They alfo would be beit fuited to. the genius 
and ends of their ftate and polity: for as the leading view of 
fuch a fierce and warlike people muft be to deftroy pity and fear, 
fo this would moft effectually be dqne by making themfelves fa- 
miliar with diftrefsful and terrible reprefentations.‘ “Ihe gentle 
paffions, and lefs affecting actions, which might fill the fpectacles 
of a mild and peaceful nation, would be infipid to the tafte, and 
incompatible with the character of fuch a warlike people. 


© As their tragedy would be intended as a vifible reprefentation 
of their ancient Gods and Heroes, *fo it would be natural for 
them to invent fome means of ftrengthening the voice, and ag- 
grandizing the vifage and perfon, as a means of compleating thé 
refemblance: for in all favage countries, the talleft and ftrongeft 
men are generally feleéted as their Chiefs. Sete 


' © As their tragic Poets would be Singers, fo they would be 
Adtors, and perform fome capital part in their own ‘pieces for 
the ftage. For we fee thefe different characters are naturally 
united in the favage ftate: therefore, till fome extraordinary 
change of manners and principles fhould enfue, this union 
would of courfe continue.” | °° : ar 


Such are the principles to which, following the hiftory of 
Grecian literature, the Author has afcribed the origin and pro- 
grefs of tragedy. They appear,, upon the whole, to be ration- 
ally deduced from the ancient ‘authorities. The following paf- 
lage, however, is liable to objection. 7 | 
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‘¢ As the leading view of fucha fierce and warlike people maf 
be to deftroy pity and fear, fo this would moft effectually be done 
by making themlelves familiar with diftrefsful and terrible repre- 
fentations.’ 

Whether any people, however fierce and warlike, could, um 
der. a flate of civilization, make it their leading view: to deftré 
pity, we think, is a very doubtful point; as thofe brave fpirits 
who have been mofh diftinguifhed for their warlike virtues, have 
always been the moft eminent for their humanity: nor is this 
merely the confequence of civilization, but feems to be founded 
in nature: for the fame magnanimity which wguld. anjmate a 
Savage Chief to fubdue his haughty enemy, would likewife in- 
{pire him with emotions of compatflion for helplefs mifery. 


Parcere. Subjeciis, et debellare fuperbas. 


Mcreover, it is not true in fact, that pity is deftroyed by the 
contemplation of miferable objeéts. Were this the cafe, allour 
tragic reprefentations would have a bad effeét, indeed, and Dr. 
Brown himfelf would have contributed to render his country- 
men favage, by adding to the number of thofe reprefentations. 


But the exercife of the gentle paffions, is fo far from deftroy- 
ing or enfeebling them, that we make not the leaft doubt but, 
by being thus actuated, they acquire new, force; and that fenfi- 
bility is ftronger, the more it is awakened and called forth, 


Hence itis, that the ftage becomes the fchool of humanity, in 
which the tender affections are cultivated, while they are pre- 
{ented with the objects that excite them, 


The Author accounts for the feparation that would take place 
in the complex office of the Mufician, in the following manner. 


‘ In a fociety of libertine and relaxed principles, the corrup> 
tion of mufic would. naturally arife along with the corruption of 
maners: andthe Muficians, Bards, or Poets, would-be the ims 
mediate inflruments of this carruption. Far being educated in 
a corrupt flate, they would be. apt to debafé their. art to vile and 
immoral purpofes,, as the means of gaining that applaufe which 
would be the natura] object of their ambition. | : 

* In confequence of this corruption, a gradual and total fe- 
perenian of the Bards or Muficians complex chara@er would ens 

e. Eor the Chief would now no longer pride himfelf on. the 
character of Poet or Performer; nor the men, of genius. and 
worth defcend to the profefiion,of Lyrift, Singer or Actor: be- 
caufe thefe profeffions, which had formerly been the means of 
inculcating every thing laudable and great, would now, (when 
perverted’ to the contrary purpofés) be difdained by the wife and 
Virtuous, “~~ ' : a | 


* Hence 
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¢ Hence the power, the utility, and dignity of Mufic, would 
fink into.a general corruption and contempt.’ 


This progreffion is very natural, and thefe. gradua] feparations 
of the feveral branches of the Bard’s comet office, and of 
melody, dance, and fong, are really curious. © _ : 

‘ We have feen, fays the Writer, that in the earlieft ages 
the Gods or Legiflators themfelves, affumed the full and com- 
plex charafter; that they were Pots, Lyrifts, Singers, and 
Dancers. ‘Fhe dance feems firft to have been feparated from 
the melody and fong, being foon heightened into the gymnattic 
art. The Legiflators, by degrees, quitted the feveral parts of 
the Mufician’s character; a feparation which naturally arofe 
from the decreafing enthufiafm, and the increafing cares ¢£ go- 
vernment.’ 


Here the Author feems to have forgot, that he had before im- 
puted the feparation, which he now fays naturally arofe ftom 
decreafing enthufiafm, and the increafing cares of government, 
to a prevailing corruption of manners and mufic. 


‘ As Linus, proteeds he, and Orpheus were the firf¥, fo Py- 
thagoras‘and Solon feem to have been the laft, who eompofed 
fongs and fung them to the furrounding people:-——The pro- 
feffion of Bard or Mufician was now become a fecondary; but 
refpeCtable charaéter, as being an affiftant to’ the-Mapaftrate, 
and an ufeful fervant of the State, a Feacher of religion and 
morals. The Bard fung and played always, and’ led the dance 
oceaftonalty :~ but when Homer’s poems had eclipfed every other 
epic ftrain, another feparation followed: the Rhapfoditts arofe 
in Greece: they fung Homer’s poems to large furrounding au- 
diences: they ‘were ftrictly his reprefentatives,, who..now gave 
his poems to the people, with that. poctic fire and: rapture which 
the Bard himfelf had poffefied and-exerted; for, in Plato’s lon, 
the Rhapfodift fays, that ‘¢ When he. fings a pigeous tale, his 
eyes: fwim with tears ;. when he fings a terrible event, his heart 
beats, and his hair ftands erect,” 


‘ In the earlier agesof tragedy, the Poet both acted and fung : 
but in the time of Sophocles, another feparation, parallel. to the 
att, enfued ; and the province-of Actor began‘ to beidiltinet from 
that of Poet. Sdon after this tinie, we find that a feparation of 
the whole art of mufic from its proper ends, took place at Athens : 
its falutary effects were now loft: and as at this period the paf- 
fion for illiberal comedy cameon, fo we learn from the concur- 
rent teftimony of Plutarch*, and other Authors'}, that the ex- 
hibition of tragedy at Athens, had now degenerated into mere 





* Sympof. 1. vii, + Juftin, lib. vi. 
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pomp and fhew, equally expenfive and pernicious. The fame 
refpectable. Antient aflures us, that the dance, which had form- 
erly been feparated from the fong, for warlike purpofes, was 
now cofrupted by the Mimes, in avery extraordinary degree*. 
The confequences of thefe corruptions foon fhewed themfelves 
in a fubfequent period: hence, inthe age of Plato, another fe- 
paration had come on: for now the complex name of Aosdog, 
or Bard, was difufed ; and that of wavlns, or Poet, had affum- 
‘ed its place: and as the Legiflator’s office had formerly been fe- 
parated from the Bard’s, fo now, in confequence of this corrup- 
tion, and as a natural éffect of mufic’s finking#nto a mere amufe- 
‘ment, the Poet’s character became quite diftinct from that of 
-Chorift, Actor, or Dancer, and thefe diftinct from each other +. 
For, the moral end being now forgot, and nothing but amufe-+ 
-mént attended to, a higher proficiency in thefe arts became ne- 
sceflary, and confequently a feverer application ta each, 


«We mutt now go back a little to catch the rife of another fe- 
paration: an inroad was made into the Mufe’s territories: the 
public mufical contentions admitted Pre/e, as an Affiftant, to 
ithe palm originally due to Poetry and Song. Herodotus was the 
firft who was crowned for writing, or fpeaking, or more proper 
ly, for finging hiftory at the publicconteftst. And it is remark~ 
abley that’alihough he brought down the fong to the profaic 
manner, yet ftill, bis work retained the fabulous air, as well as 
the appellation of the Mufes. All which circumftances confi; 
dered in union, may lead us to the true poetic and fabling ge- 
nius of | his celebrated hiftory. : 


-* Thucydides ‘hints at-this practice in the beginning of his 
noble work |}: declaring, that he means it not.as a mere exer- 
cife for thé public contett, -but-as a valuable poffeffion for after- 
aces.- In later times it became a common practice for Sophifts 
and Rhetoricians, to contend in profe, at the Olympic Games, 
forthe crownof glory§.- ‘The Delphic Oracles kept pace with 
thefe progreffive feparations. Inthe early periods they were de- 
liveréd by, the -Pythia,- with fiantic gefture, (dance) melody, and 
rythm.» Inca fucceeding age we find the Pythia hath quitted her 
complex ¢haracter; Poets are appointed for the fervice of the 
temple, and turn the oracles into verfe, But in the latter times. 
this»practice-had alfo ceafed ; and the oracles were given in plain 
profe**.+-In, the,days of -Ariltotle, a general and almoft a total 
feparation;|had.,taken..place.,, The art of playing on the lyre, 
which had ibegn the glory of their early Legiflators, Was now. 


oiti OL t [ 


++ 


* Sympof, |. ix. qu. 1s.  “ Plato de Repub. li. 
t Lucian, FRerod. , } Lib i. c. 6, . : 
a) Lucian de Salt. 4. *®* Strabo, Lix. Cie.-de div. 
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regarded as a reproach to a young King: the art of finging, 
which had once been a diftinguifhing attribute of their Gods, 
was now reckoned an ignoble practice fora man*., The 
chorus of fome of their dramas, fave way to melody mere- 
ly inftrumental, which now firft aflumed the name of mufic: 
the Rhapfodifts had about this time begun to quit a part of their 
profeffion, and, inftead of finging, often recited Homer’s po- 
ems f. ‘ ? 

¢ To conclude all, the great Mafter Critic and Politician of 
Greece, viewing mufic in that corrupt ftate which it held in his 
own time, though he ftill afferts its ufe in private education, 
gives up the public mufical exhibitions, as only fit to gratify the 
tafte of an abandoned peoplet. But in the later period, when 
Plutarch writ, its utility had vanifhed even in private life: for 
he declares, that mufic, which had formerly been fo important 
and falutary in its effects, was now become a mere amufement 
of the theatre, and no longer applied to the.education of -youth; 
—Hence the power, the dignity, and the-utility of mufic funk 
into general contempt.’ 


The Author having thus thrown what light he could colle& 
upon the main body of his fubjeét, and poffibly as much, if not 
more light than-it would in reality admit, goes on to confider 
thofe collateral parts of it, which, if they had interfered with 
the feries-of his argument, would have rendered it more con- 


fuled. . 


In the feventh fection he confiders the origiy and progreffion 
of Comedy in ancient Greece; and here he aes the fame 
method of argument as before; firft laying down a chain. of 
principles, and afterwards applying them. ‘The applications, 
with their confequent illuftrations, are too long to be abbreviated, 
but the fubftance of the principles thus applied, is as follows : 


1. In the earlieft periods of the Greek States,: their cafual 
ftrokes of raillery were improved into written: invectives, and 
were occafionally fung by their farcaftic choirs, | 


- 2. Narrative, or epic poems of the invective or comic kind 
arofe, and were occafionally fung at their public feftivals. 


3. From thefe two fpecies (the choral and narrative united)’ 


the firft rude outline of Comedy aréfe. 


4. While the falutary principles of legiflation prevailed, Co--: 


rial thus formed, was little encouraged by the Leaders of the 
State. , sR ; 


5- There was a provident community, of principles uncom-' 


* Ariftot. Pol. 1. viii, c. 5. t+ Ariftot. Poet. c. 26. 
} Polit. 1. viii. c. 7. 
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monly fevere, which even banifhed this fpecies of poem, as de- 
ftruCtive to their State. 

6. In the republic of Athens, which was of more relaxed 
principles, where this comedy had been tolerated, a general cor- 
ruption of mariners took place; the corrupt people overpowered 
the Magiftrates, aflumed the reins of government, and on this 
foundation the old comedy arofe in credit, had a choir appointed 
by the Magiftrate, and was publicly eftablifhed. 


7. The ridicule and inveétive of their comedy thus eftablith- 
ed, was pointed chiefly againft thofe Magiftrates or private men, 
whofe qualities were hatetul to the debauched populace. 


wk A tyranny-faddenly ereéted itfelf on the ruins of the cor- 
yupt Athenian people, and at once falenced this {pecies of co- 
medy. ! 

g- The Poets found a fubterfuge for the gratification of the 
people, and continued to reprefent real characters under feigned 
names: f This was the onigin of the Ad¢ddle Comedy. 


10. A great Conqueror arofe: and, by fubduing a-variety of 
nations, opened a communication between the commonwealth 
of Athensiand the eaftern kingdoms, which were of more luxu- 
rious and: refined manners: on this event, the fecond or middle 
fpecies of comedy naturally received a polifh; and laying afide 
the indireét perfonal invective, aflumed the more’ delicate form 
of general raillery, and became a picture of human life, 


Having thus tgaced the progreffion of the ancient Greek Mu- 
fic, irt all its branches, through the-various ftages of their union 
and:power, down to their final feparation and: corraption: in the 
later periods, the Author next confiders the natoral union and 
progreffions-of Melody and Song in other Europezn countries. 

¢ The neareft approach, fays he, that we can''niake to the 
favage ftate; ir aty inftance drawn from the records of antiqui- 
ty, feems' to be! fopnd in the hiftory of the @uwretes or Cory- 
bantes of the ifland: of Crete. Strabo and Diodorus, who give 
us thein hiftory, defcribe them as barbarous tribes of men, liv- 
ing among: caves andimauntains, ationce Warriors, Priefts, Po- 
ets,, and Muticians ; who celebrated: their public feftivals with 
enthufiaftic and clamorous mufic,: fong, and dance, accompa- 
nied, with drums, cymbals, and other noify inftruments, almoft 
in the very, manner of the favage Iroquois *s 

© Rhadamanthus firft, and then Minos, civilized this barba- 
rous. rout, and regulated their manners, and their mufic, on 
the model # the ‘fevere Egyptian legiflation, After’ Mines, 


* Strabo, lib. x. Diod. lib, v, 


Thales 
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Thales arofe; in,;whom we find the united characters of Legif- 
lator and Mufician: he compofed laws for the Cretan State, 
and fung them to his lyre+. But mufie being fixed to certain 
forms by law, we are not to wonder that its, progreffion ftopped, 
as at Sparta; which commonwealth was.modelled on the rigor- 
ous eftablifhment of Crete. 

¢ With refpe& to Egypt, the beginnings of that famous king- 
dom are fo. loft in its antiquity, that we know nothing of the 
firft advances there made-in-mufic, from its-original favage ftate, 


¢ As to the more northern nations of Europe, it is remark- 
able, that we know little of them from ancient hiftory til the 
fecond period of mufic commenced, that is, till the Legiflator’s 
character had been: feparated from that of the Mufician.~ “Plie 
cleareft inftance of the union between the Legiflator’s and Bard’s 
character, is found in Snorro Sturlefon, who, about five hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, was at once the chief Legiflator and 
mofb eminent Bard in the-ifle of Iceland*. In the fecond 
period, we meet with the poetical and mufieal character united 
in almoft every northern climate, under the revered denomina- 
tion of Scaldi or Bards,’ 7 


Concerning the Gaulifh. Bards we have the following quoté- 
tion from Strabo. ‘* Throughout the whole diftri@ of Gaul 
there are three kinds of men who are held in fingular honour, 
The Bards, the Vates, and, the Druids, “The Bards are Poets, 
and fing their hymns: the Vates perform facrifice, and:contem- 
plate the nature of things: the Druids, befides this, hold dif- 
courfes.on,morals. They are efteemed’ the jufteft.of men; and 
therefore are entrufted with the determination of \all differences, 
public and private, and fometimes, peaceably end a quarrel, when 
armies are drawn out, and ready to decide it by the fword t.” 


‘ The Britith Bards, about, the fame time, were precifely of 
the fame character; as we learn from their contemporary: Ros 
man Authors, In a fucceeding period, when the diftraCtions of 
our country: had driven the native Britons into Wales, an Eng> 
lith King ftill felt their power, amidft the mountains and pover- 
ty of that barren region. He was fo highly exafperated by the 
influence of their fongs, which breathed the fpirit of liberty and 
war, and, retarded his conqueft over a, hardy people, that he 
bafely ordered them to, be fain. : 


* The natural flame of favage mufic and poetry is now almoft 


+ As Thales fuceeeded-Rhadamanthus and Minos, who had both cos 
pied the Egyptian forms of legiflation ; ‘his compofing laws in verie, 
Gould only be thé-effeét of mere imitation. 

_ * Preface to Nicholion’s Irith Hift. Library, 
eee fh: 0 o* Se eee 
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-entirely quenched in the feveral parts of this ifland: in Eng- 
and it loft its power by the migration of the native Britons into 
Wales: in Wales it was quenched by the cruelty of Edward: 
in the Highlands of Scotland, the Writer is well informed, that 
-the Bard’s profeflion was upheld in fome degree of honour, till 
near the beginning of this century. About which time, the 
_communication of the inhabitants with the more civilized parts 
_of the kingdom, by degrees affimilated their manners to thofe 
of their neighbours; by which means the profeflion became 
extinct *,’ 
, - From a Writer of Dr. Brown’s curiofity and erudition, who 
cas a Poet himfelf, cannot be deftitute of a partial and enthufiaf- 
-tic regard for the genius of his country, we might have expected 
_a more ample-and. more elaborate account of the progreffion of 
-mufic.and poetry in Britain. ~“Ihat he has not attempted this, 
we wonder the more, becaufe, tho’ hiftoric evidence might not 
‘be fo full, or fo fatisfactory, as ane would with, the Doctor has 
fhewn- himielf able.to travel, with the aid of a very-little light, 
from period to period, in the mufical hiftory of other States. 


In the ninth fection the Writer treats of the Natural Union 
and, Progreflions of Melody, Daneeé, and Song in China, Peru, 
jand) India. Concerning the Indian Mufie, he has collected the 
following curious accounts. 


ov When the Chriftian ‘Mifionaries: esto’ on the coaft of 
proper India, they found a {eG called the Chre/irans of St. Thomas, 
living in greatfimplicity and innocence, and retaining many of 
ithe original cuftoms of their favage fore!athers+ ; among others, 
they found thefe Chriftians, as well ‘as the Pacans of the coun- 
ary, poflefled of rude mufic and poetry, in their-natural union 
and power.’ : , . 


aa 


_» £\It-appears that the eeneral and fundamental praéticé of fing- 
ing the praile of great men, had-been maintained from the mott 
‘ancient times. © ‘In conlequence Of this, ** the fynod being end= 
ed; the Partifans of the union compo di, in the Malabar tongue, 
a loog ode or-fong, which contained the whole hiftory of the 
Portuguefe Prelate,” atid a pompous detail of what had paffed at 
the fynod. ‘This nation hath preferved the ancient cuftom: of 
nouiitouioae to pofterity, by this, kind of poem, all the mof 
remarkable events. ‘The fong was Caught, and ny 


“* About the 2 dofe of the Jat cen y Je ohn Glafs, and John Macdo- 
nald, Bards by profefiien, who refided | in the houles of two Highland 
Chiefs, travelled fifty miles, and met by appoigtment in Lochabar, to 
Vitidicate their own honour, and that of their refpective Chiefs, at a 
public meeting, in a poetical and mafical coateft. 


+ La Croze, Hift. du Chrif. p. 38, &c. | 
eforites difperfed 
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difperfed every where; and during the vifits: which the Prelate 
made, the people fung it in his prefence, which, together with 
their dances and mufic, made the chief part of his entertain- 
mentt. When he went to Angamale, the way was fpread with 
carpets: and achild of fix years old, very beautiful, and richly 
dreiled, fung melodioufly the whole fong we have (poken of, as 
containing the labours of the Prelate |}. 


<< In the fame place,. the Chriftian Malabars, to amufe the 
Archbifhop, gave him a ball, after the manner of their country. 
Thefe dances are generally praéticed at night. ‘This begun at 
eight in the evening, and lafted till an hour after midnight. 
None but the men dance, and their modefty and referve are ad& 
mirable. Before the dance begins they all make the fign ofthe 
Crofs, and fing the Lord’s Prayer, which is followed 7 ahymnh 
in honour of St. Thomas. Ina word, this-entertainment has 
all the air of anact of devotion; on which the Portuguefe Hif- 
torian takes occafion to inveigh againft the sibca fongs of 
the Europeans *.” 


On the coaft of Coromandel ‘* They have an extreme paffion 
for the theatre. Good Poets are held in great veneration amo 
this people, who are by no means of a barbarous caft.. Jn In- 
dia, poetry enjoys the favour of the Great. ‘The theatre is of 
vaft extent. Indeed, I found not there the rules of IHorace 
or Boileau put in practice ; but was agrecably furprized 
to find the acts diftinguifhed, and varied with interludes or cho- 
rus, the fcenes well connected, the machines judicjoufly i invent- 
ed, propriety in the dances, and a kind of mutic harmonious, 
though irregular and wild. The Actors difplayed great freedom 
and dignity i in their fpeech: their memory was good, and there 
were no Prompters. ‘That which edified me moft was, that the 
piece began with an authentic profeffion of Chriftianity; and 
contained the keeneft ridicule, and the fevereft invectives, on 
the Gods of the country. Such are the Chriftian tragedies 
which they oppofe here to the prophane tragedies of the Idola- 
ters. ‘The audience was compofed of at leaft twenty thoufand 
fouls, who liftned in profound filence. The character of their 
theatre is that of a lively and perpetual action; and a ftrict cau- 


tion of avoiding long fpeeches without proper breaks +.” a 


In the tenth fection che Author endeavours to analyfe the fate 
of melody ; and fong amongft the ancient Hebrews. The reafon 
why no epic poems appeared among that people, he takes to be, 
their worfhip of the one God. ‘¢ For the true God being the 
fole object of the adoration of the Hebrews, and. their records 


t 'bid. p. 282. j Thid. p. 294. 
* Ibid. p. 296. 4 Lettres eiviemaa Recueil » xviii, p. 28. 
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being the facred depofitary of the hiftory of hisProvidénce, the 
truth of which it was deemed the higheft crime to violate; the 
invention and conftruction of an epic fable could never be the 
refult of a natural and untaught progreffion.’ 


As the origin of the epic was thus prevented, the Author af. 
ferts, upon his own principles, that the rife of tragedy was pre- 
vented of confequence ; fince the native and original tragtc 
fpecies was but an union of the ode and epic fable, animated 
by perfonal reprefentation. ‘ To this, fays he, wemay fubjoin 
that an additional abfurdity would here prefent itfelf; the ab- 
furdity of cloathing the Deity in a vifible and human form: a 
circumftance ftriftly forbidden by the Jewifh law.’ 


_ There might be fomething in this, but we think it ought to 
have been obferved, that though the Jews had not a perfonal, 
they had a narrative drama, which was even capable of theatri- 
¢al exhibition: of this we have an inftance in the book of Job. 


The fubje& of the eleventh fection, is the State of Mufic and 
Poetry in ancient Rome. In this we find little or nothing but 
conjecture. For that, however, we fhould have no quarrel 
with the Author, as, by this time, he hath pretty much accuf- 
tomed us to it; but we cannot forbear toexprefs our difpleafure 
at his characterizing fo very imperfectly, and unjuftly, our fa- 
vourite Vircit. Virgil, alas! was no /egiflative Bard. This, 
indeed, would bear hard upon that fweetly amiable, and moral 
Philanthropift, that genuine fon of elegance and harmony, dié 
not this fameterm of Legi/lation, like fome others in this book, 
ROWL chiefly on affectation. 


In the twelfth fe&tion, which treats of the State and Separa- 
tion of Poetry and Mufic among the polifhed nations of Europe, 
through the fucceeding ages, the Writer has vifibly gone out of 
his way, to exprefs his contempt of the dramatic poems of a 
cotemporary Bard. But, notwithftanding this pointed cenfure, 
we prefume that Caractacus will be allowed by every Judge 


of poetry, to be much fuperior, in point of Compofition, to 
Athelftan. 


We perfectly agree with Dr. Brown in condemning the mo- 
dern Opera; but who can forbear fmiling when he tells us, 
that it is the offspring of ancient Tragedy, which had flept in 
fecurity, during the barbarous ages, preferved by the feas and 
morafles of Venice? How eafily may it be conceived that tra- 
gedy, after fleeping a few centuries, fhould fhake her plumes, 
tub her eye-lids, and be delivered of the Opera! And then, 
how palpable 'to analyze the whole again! *¢ If we regard it 4s 
a mere imitation, or continuance of the old Roman tragedy, 
and trace this upwards to its true foundation, the Greek Dra- 
ma; afid again, follow this to xs original fource, the favage 
fong 
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fonz-feaft ; we then fee how naturally thefe extremes unite, and 
difcern the rude melady and fong of the barbarous Greek tribes 
gradually melted into the refinements of the modern Opera.’ 


This juftifies the cenfure we firft paffed upon this perforar- 
ance; and we could produce many more inftances of the fame 
kind: but we are, as the Poet fays, 


Weary of conjeétures ;—this fhall end them. L 
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The Death of Adam, A Tragedy, in Three As, From the Ger- 
man of Klopftock*. 12mo, 1s. Becker. 


N the preface to this tranflation, it is fenfibly obferved, thats 
] the antients have been unjuftly dealt with, both by their ad- 
mirers and oppofers; the fift having been ftudious to find a 
merit which is not inthem, and the latter to depreciate that which 
is evidently their characteriftic. “This our ingenious ‘T’ranflator 
remarks, is fimplicity; while, in the elegant conftruction of 
their fable, they have been hitherto unequalled. Struck with 
their beauties, but not blind to their errors, or implicitly attach- 
ed to all their modes of tragedy, the fublime and pathetic Au- 
thor of the following picce, hath improved on his Matters; not 
fervilely copying them, in the plan of the ancient drama, or 
writing, if the expreffion may be allowed, according to the 
letter, but the fpirit of thofe great origina's. 


The tragedy before us may ferve to fhew, that Mr. Klopftock, 
isnot unacquainted with the mafter-pieces of the Grecian ftage ; 
the prefent piece having a near refemblance to the Qkdipus Co- 
loneus of Sophocles. in the Greek Poet, the fubject is the 
Death of Gidipus, foretold by an oracle, and of which he is 
to be forewarned by certain figns and omens. In the German, 
the death of Adam is pronounced by an angel, the time of his 
diffolution afcertaimed, and the dreadful omens which are to ac- 
company it foretold. In Sephocles, the unhappy King is de- 
throned and banifhed, by his children and fubje&ts ;_ a diftrefled, 
fightlefs wanderer, who hath left his fons the dreadful inher_tance 
of a bloody war, and the horrible malediétions of an injured 
parent. In Klopftock, the father of mankind, driven from the 
leat of happinefs, condemned to labour, pain, and death, tranf- 
mits that curfe which he hath brought on himfelf, to his pofte- 
rity. Qdipus, ftung with their cruelty and ingratitude, in the 
bitternefs of his anguifh, curfes his own children. Adam bleff- 
eth his; and, whilit he is dying, fheds tears of blood for the 


* The Mitton of Germany. This Gentleman is Author of a no- 


ble yi entitled THe Messian3; which will-render his name im- 
Mortal, 
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miferies which his difobedience had entailed on them. ‘Fhe 
former is fupported in death by his daughters, Antigone and If. 
mene, who endeavour to confole him in the midft of his for 
rows. ‘The latter, unwilling to increafe the diftrefs of his fa- 
mily, by fo humiliating a fpectacle, chufes to impart alone to 
his beloved Seth, his fecrets and afflictions. Both C&dipus and 
Adam are fhocked, by an interview, with their unnatural fon ; 
which C&dipus confents to at the requeft of Thefeus, and Adam 
from his refignation to the will of God. 


As tothe farther refemblance between the Greek and German 
Poets, the learned, and, indeed, the Englifh Reader, into whofe 
hands a late tranflation of the former may have fallen, may pur- 
fue at his leifure. In the mean time, that our Readers in gene- 
ral may have fome idea of the merit of this piece, we {hall 
quote a fcene or two for their perufal. 


ACT Il. SCENE II. 
ApvaM, SetH, SELIMA. 


Ser. Father, againf& your orders I return, 
Imploring your paternal goodnefs ; lift! 
O I conjure you deign to lift!—A man,—— 
His like I ne’er beheld,—prouls round the bow’r, 
Menaces me, and would confer with you. 
E’en yet I land difmay’d—Beyond a doubr, 
In other regions there exifts a race 
Of men, who're not thy children ;—no, ’tis certain, 
This is no fon of Adam. 


ADAM. What’s his air, 
And what his features, fay! 
SEL. His ftature’s tall, 





Dreadful his air, and from his hollow eyes 

He rolls confufion and difmay ; his limbs 

Are cover’d with a fhining fpeckled hide ; 

And in his hand he bears a maffy club, , 
Knotted all o’er: his face is pale and fun-burnt ; 


But ah! his palenefs is not like to yours. 
O father, O father ! 


ADAM. Was his forehead bare ? 


Sex. Scarce durft I caft my fearful looks upon him; 
Yet on his forehead I defcried a fign, 


Such as I can’t defcribe ;—I know not what, 
Of terrible and dreadful. 


Apam. — It is Cain; 
O Seth, ’tis Cain. The Lord hath fent him now, 
To render death more bitter to me. Go! 
Go Seth, and fee if it be true that God 
Hath fent him ; tell him to depart in peace, 
Tell him to fly my prefence !—but if fill 
He will appear before me, let him come.—— 
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*Tis God who fends him; I have well deferv’d it. 








g 
s Cover the altar, that the guiltlefs blood 
é Of h‘s poor brother, whom he maffacred, 
J Wound not his eyes! 
. S C EN E Iii, 
| ApaM, SELiIMA. 
; Set. —— My father, Why that pit 
1 Tuft dug at foot of th’ altar? 
ADAM. O my child! 

Didit never fee a grave? 
| 
% SEL. A grave? my father! 
“ Apam. [ Apart.] O day too bitter! Cain will foon approzch, ; 
. And Selima is here. | 
We } Sen. O anfwer me ! 





Say, is my father angry with his Selima? 
Alas! there was a time, wherein you deign’J 
To call me your dear Sejima. 


ADAM. Still moft dear ; 
Still my beloved child. 


SEL. You faid but now, 
That Cain was come to render death more bitter; 
Alas! I fcarce can breathe; my voice too fails : 
Ah, my dear father, mean you now to die? 








Avam. Grieve not, my daughter, death is due to all: 

From duft we came, and fhall to duit return. 

So God himfelf hath order’d, and you know it. 

Long time before thofe eyes of yours, my child, 

Were open’d on the light, had hoary age 

Whiten'd my locks. —But Cain 
Sex. O father, father, [Embracing his knees. 

By your paternal tendernefs, by that 

Love which you once bore Abel, and which now 

Eman and Seth partake; by thofe dear babes 

Who fhall to-day take bleflings from your hand, 
Live, I conjure you; O, my father, live! 
Do not die yet. 





ADAM. O daughter of my heart, 
Arife; behold them here! 


Cain is accordingly introduced by Seth; when the former 
addreffes his unhappy father, with all that rancour of fpeech, 
and bitternefs of expreffion, which one naturally conceives in 
his character. 





S C E N E Iv. 
Apvam, Carin, SETH, SELIMA. 


CAIN. Ist Adam that I fee ? 
Adam, thou wert not wont to turn fo pale 
At fight of men, thy crime hath render’d wretched. 
Rev. Aug. 1763. A Apa. 
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Anam. Hold, I conjure thee! 
Whofe eyes o’erflow with tears : 


A Trag 


look on that young 
refpect her grief, 
Nor ftain with blafphemies her innocence. 


dy. 





Giri; 


Cain. Herinnocence! has that remain’d on earth, 


Since Adam has had chiidren ? 


ADAM. a u lina 
Retire; and Seth in due time fhall 
S CEN E 
AbdAM, Cain, 


Apvam. Cain! 
Why haft thou emey'S me? 
To this abode of peace? 


CAIN. 





Inform me firft, 


SETH. 


Why return’d 


Who’s he has brought me now before you? 


Apvam. Seth; 
My fecond fon. 
Cain. Infult me not with 





I afk for none. He is thy third fon, 


—I am now come to take full venc, 


pity ! 


Adam. 


eance 


on thee. 


Seru. Inhuman! Wouldit thou then, with thy 


Murder thy father? 
Carn. [To Seth J 
} was already wretched. 








Lone eer thou wait 
Let us ta 


Father, I mean not to attempt your life, 


Apvam. And what's 


Ik? 


Carn. The injury of having given me life. 


own hands, 





’ i 
i) Mn, 


the injury you would revenge ? 


Apvam. My firit born child, does that excite your vengeance ? 


Cain. 


I'll revenge Abel’s murder ; he whofe blood 
Goes up to heav’n, and cries for vengeance on me 5 


T will revenge myfelt, 


for that [| am 
‘The moit unhappy of all children born ; 
And of all fach as fhall be born hereafter. 


Sunk with the weight of guilt and milery, 
An outcait and a wanderer, every where 


[ bear my fteps, and find no reft on earth; 


Without a hope of hnding i it in heav’n. 
That, that’s my caute of vengeance. 


Ere I firtt 


ADAM. 





Commanded you to come no more before 


me, 


Thy mouth an hundred times hath vomited 


The fame reproaches, which I’ve often anfiver’d. 


But never did your words or ravings {trike 
So near upon my heart, as on this day, 


Mot cruel and moft dreadful of my life. 


Yes,—Pl revenge the murder [ committed ; 


Caty. I was ne’er satisfied with thofe your anfwers. 
But if perchance to-day, the force of truth 


Strikes deeper on the foul, 


believe not that 








An ai ut Iie My Exc, 9) 


My vengeance fhall flop there. —O fole amends 

For all the woes | feifer, great revenge, 

Whofe flame confume: me! Ma iny an age I’ve {worn it, 
}’j] fatiate thee, —and now thy hour is come. 


Sern. Wretch! if thy fury has not dimm’d th y eyes, 
Cait but a look on thofe grey hairs. —— 


Cain. And what 
Are they to me? Iam the mott unhappy 
Of all his children: he gave me that lite 
Which now I drag in mis’ry, and | will 
Punifh him home for’t, Nought I fee, or feel, 
But my own wretchednefs and my defpair. 
1 wil have vengeance. 
Apa, [To Seth.] Our dread judge hath fent him. 
How wilt have vengeance on me? [Zo Cain, 
Cain. I will curfe thee. 
Apam,. O fon! thi: is too much; curfe not thy father! 
Now in the name of mercy, and that pardon 


For which you ftill may hope, I do conjure the 
Curfe not thy father Adam! 











As to the merits of the tranflation, the Reader will probably 
form no very favourable notion of it from the above fpecimens. 
We cannot he!p obferving, moreover, that the fentiments are 
in many places different from what they are in the original; 
whether owing to an intended or incidental perverfion, we can- 
not take upon us to fay, as it does not always appear to be for 
the better. It is the ufual fault of Tranflators to be mifled by 
the idiom of the original; of which, however, we have but 
few inftances in the piece before us ; unlefs we may rank the 
expreflion marked in italics, in the laft quotation, among that 
number, ‘The epithet young when applied to gir/, is as evident= 
ly redundant, as itis a mifconftruction of the original; for, 
tho’ both the Germans and Dutch fay a young fon, or a young 
daughter, they never fay a young boy, oy 2 young girl, and 
very feldom a young child. On the whole, indeed, it were to 
be wifhed, that the prefent verfion had been as correct as it is, 


in general, eafy, fpirited, and pathetic. 
K-n- 


Gua 





An Introdu&tion to the Knowlege of the Laws and Conftitution of 
England. By a Gentleman of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Worrall. 


THIS little work bears a moft inviting title, and many pur- 

chafers, no doubt, have flattered themfelves with the pleaf- 

ing hope of being cheaply provided with a clue to unravel all 
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the intricacies of jurifprudence. But how great mutt their dif- 
appointment be, when they find that an introduction is {till 
wanting, to rencer this Int:eduétion intelligible 5 and that the 
Author, with all his learned compilation, has only laboured to 
explain Jgnotum per Ionet.us ! 

That there is, in the courfe of this Tra&, a great difplay of 
‘uridical erudition muft be confefled; but the man who reads, 
without thinking in proportion, Is generé aliy a flave to i 
rity; and, if he writes, his works only tend to perpetuate, . 
not to multiply, error and ablurdity ; which is but too appa- 


rent in the very > rl paragraph of this Introduétion: 


The Writer begins, with explaining the nature of Laws in 
general ; and he very gravels tcils us, that * Law is the bend 
of men’s actions; the rule of well governing a civil foctety ; 
the peifection of reafon ; the encourager of virtue, and punifher 
of vice; the {potlefs mirror of the Divine Majetty, and the Image 
of God, ¢ iven as a oulde for re: culating the thoughts and actions 
of men.’ 


This founds very fublime, and we may admire it with the 
fame reafon that the old man in the play admired his fon’s 
Greek. But aftr all, we are as much puzzled as before, to 
know the nature of Law im general. Of theie eapianations or 
definitions, the only one which vives us a tolerable idea of the 
fubject, is the fecend, taken from see LHinry Finch: yet even 
that is not a dehnition of Lawzn general, but of a particular {pe- 
cies of Law. If Sir Henry's definition, however, is not fo com- 
eaeesve as it might be, neverthelefs as far as it goes it is in- 
telligible. But how is our knowlege of the nature of Law im- 
proved, by telling us that itis * the fpotlefs mirror of the Divine 
Maijectty, and the I image of God, &c. ? This is mere rhapfody ; 
and from thcfe piemites s we might, with the help of a little lo- 
gic, conclude Law to be an animal ; and were we to define it 
as Ariftotle has defined man, it woeld be equally intelligible. 
We wonder that our Author, who, we find, has been grop- 
ing in the pages of obfolete learning, did not tell us that Law 
is eynvaron cid bXy ike golden chain of all go od learning : that it 
is not only ” exicrn, but 'emicnucuinwrarn; that it is wccticum 
and dianecticum, with all the fine things which Plato and Ci- 
cero, &e. have faid about it. It is amazing likewife that he 
fhould forget Lord Coke, who fays Law is recé?7um, as it difco- 
vers that which is crooked or w rong.—Away with fuch learned 
trifling ! Let not authority fanctify abfurdity. How much eafier 
would it have been for our Author, inftead of referring to ‘Time- 
eaten volumes, to have opened Black/tone’s Analyfis, where that 
ingenious Writer defines Law to be * a rule of action prefcribed 
by: afuperior power !”—~-How much move fatisfactory is this, than 
3 to 
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to mount on metaphyfical ftilts, and tell us that it - ‘ the per- 
fection of reafon,’ and we know not what befides ? 


Having thus difplayed the depth of his refearches into the na- 
ture of Law, he proceeds to the divifion of Laws into natural 
and arbitrary, which he illuftrates by great authorities, placing 
a faint in front. 

« St. Augufline fays, the Law of I Nature hath but two pre- 
cepts. Firft, Doas you would be done unto. Secondly, Do not 
ihat to others sich you would not howe é a to yourfelf.” 


With great reverence to this holy faint and venerable fathers 
thefe two precepts, in our computation, make but one in {fub- 
ftance, though the former be mandatory, and the Jatter pro- 
hibitory. | 


Again, fays our Author, ¢ //dore reckons. 1. The conjunc- 
tion of the male with the female. 2. Education. 3. Succef- 
fion of children. 4. Common polleffions. 5- Common liberty. 
6. Acquifitions of things inthe air, earth, andfea. 7. Reftitu- 

tion of the thing intr ufted. And 8. Repelling force by force.’ 
Thefe, our Aut thor adds, are the Rights, not the Laws, of Nature. 


It is a little unlucky, that a Writer who fo feldom hazards a 
reflection of his own, ‘ould be fo inaccurate in his animad- 
verfions. We would afk him with what propriety he can call 
the 7th article in the above enumeration, a Right of Nature? 
Certainly, ¢ Reftitution of the thing intrufted,’ is not a Right, 
but on the contrary, an Obligation. 


In the next place, he enumerates the precepts of nature ac- 
cording to Cicero’s computation: and laftly tells us, that 
‘Lawyers reckon. 1. To worfhip God. 2. To live honeft. 
3. To obey fuperiors. 4. Fo hurt no man. 5. To give every 
one their own. 6. To take away evil doers from mankind.’ 
We candidly confefs, that we are not learned enough in the 
Law even to conjecture from whence the Gentleman collected 
this enumeration. But if ¢ to give every one their own’ be, as 
we apprehend it is, included in the precept ‘ to live honeft,’ 
thefe lawyers will certainly fall fhort of their reckoning. 


As our Author chofe to draw thefe xoiwas evvo:x from Philofo- 
phers, &c. he might at leaft have recurred to better authorities. 
Even Sharrock’s YrroSesis nSixn might have furnifhed him with 
a more fénfible enumeration. But it was indeed needlefs to give 
himfelf the trouble of repeating what Saints and what Philofo- 
phers, &c. have faid concerning natural Laws, fince he affures 
us, that as many as we are bound to obferve, appear in the New 
Teftament ; ¢ for,’ he adds, ¢ all natural Laws are derived from 
God. Now,’ he continues, ¢ Chrift told the Apoftles all his 
Father’s will ; and the Apoftles taught what Chrift taught them : 
H 3 therefore 
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therefore what is not in their doétrine, is not in nature’s Law. 
From hence it foi!lows, that the Law of nature, is the only mea- 
jure and rule of all other Laws; and is as necetlary to the fup- 
ort of the mind, as nourifhment is to the body. Nomancan 
create new appetites, or make hay or ftone his nourifhment. 
Neither can our nature be maintained in its perfective end, 
ithout thefe Laws; and he, who difpenfes with them, muft 
have power to alter the reafon of them. This cannot be done 
but by fuperinducing fomething upon them, greater than the 
natural need; which none is able to do but the eternal Good- 
nejs. ‘This is the reafon why the commands or prohibitions of 
the Laws of Nature cannot be altered by the Civil Law; tho’ 
the Sireé ine/s of them may be alayea 3 in cafes ‘of neceffity. As every 
man is bound to reftore goods entrufted to his care, when de- 
manded ; butif one calls for his fword to kill a man, I am not 
guilty of a breach of the natural Law, if I refufe to give it while 
he remains fo violent and paffionate. Or if I promife to meet 
a perfon at a certain place, and in my journey thither I break 
my leg: Now, though by the Law of Nature I am bound to per- 
form my promife, yet it beccming accidentally impoffible, I am difpenfet 
with, ‘Thus the Law of Nature is a tranfcript of the wifdom 
and will of God, engraved in the tables of our mind, and fet 
down in the New ‘I’eflament, as our entire guide in the natu- 
ral and effential duty we owe to the All fupreme Being, as well 
as to one another; and this is never to be cha nged by. any fuc- 
ceeding lawgiver.’ 


If it was poflible to decompound this paragraph, redd:ndo fin- 
gula fingulis; that is, by reftoring,every Writer his own, we 
might probably find out fome meaning init: but the compofi- 
tion is fo corrupted," that it is beyond the {kill of refinement to 
feparate the drefs. “That * no man can create new appetites,’ 
is a propofition not fo uncontrovertible as to be reccived for an 
axiom. We agree, however, that * man cannot make hay or 
flones his nourifhment,’ beeaufe man is neither a horfe nor an 
oftrich.° But ftill the inference is incomprchenfible. If he had 
a mind to talk fyllogi itically, he might as well have faid that 
— the Law of Nature is to the mind, ‘what nourifhment is to the 
body—the body cannot be fuftained without beef and mutton, 
ergo—the mind cannot be fupported without the Law of Nature, 
Even this would have been fomewhat more intelligible than to 
talk of the perfective end, and to introduce that (cholaftic j jargon 
which all fenfible Writers have long fince exploded, and which, 
in particular ought to be rejected in an introduction to fcience, 
which: fhould be adapted to the ufe of young ftudents. Our 
Author is not much more happy in his iiluftrations than in his 
dogtrine, The two inftances he produces to dhew that ¢ the 
ftrictnefs 
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ftri&tnefs of natural Laws may be allayed in cafes of neceffity,’ 
depend on very different principles. ‘lhe firft indeed is appli- 
cable ; but the latter proves more than is included in the propo- 


fition: andthe Writer is fo little mafter of argument, that he 


draws his inference only from the latter, which does not apply. 
When it becomes impaojible for a man to keep his promife, he is 
abfolved upon the principles of pofitive, as well as of natural, 
Law : for it is a maxim that lex non eogit ad impoffibilia, But 
the Writer talks fo inaccurately about the Law of Nature, that 
he leaves it a matter of doubt, whether there be any fuch Law 
or not. One while he tells us, in the words of Lord Cese, and 
many other Writers, that it is engravelin the tables of our 
mind: at another time he maintains, that what is not in the 
Apoftles doétrine, is noc in Nature’s Law. But to refer us to 
Scripture for an enumeration cf natural Laws, is indire&tly to 
affirm that there are no fuch Laws: for the Law of Nature 
is antecedent to all Scripture; itis NON sCRIPTA fed nata lex, 
quam non didicimus, accepimus, LEGIMUS, Verum a natura ipfa 
arripuimus, haufimus, ope effimus 5 ad quam non DOCTI fed nati, 
non inflituti fed imbuti fumus. Uf this Law is to be read or taught, 
it is not the Law of Nature; for of that, no ¢/f querendus expla- 
nator, aut interpres: and it is anidle attempt to enumerate its 
precepts, which multiply as occafions rife. 


So much for natural Laws. Arbitrary Laws fall next under 
our Author’s confideration. Speaking of their abrogation, he 
fays, * If a Law be unjult, it ceafes of itfelf; if ufelefs, it falls 
into negle&t : if not punifed, itis not born; and if it is gene- 
rally diflike}, it is fuppofed to be uncharitable, and is as if it 
were unborn; for it will be flarved at nurfe.’ Here firft, we 
are told that ¢ if a Law be unjuft, it ceafes of itfelf.’ So far is 
intelligible ; and if the propofition was likewife true, it would 
be a great blefling to fociety. Unfortunately, however, there 
are many po litical Laws which, though unju {till fubfit in 
their full v vour, as, among others, many half-{tarved younger 
brethren, and haggard females, moft wofully mamifeft. but 
the Writer cets quite out of our depth, when he affirms 
that « if the Law is not punifhed, it is not born’ (nay do not 
lauch, good Reader, for fuch, we affure thee, is the grammatical 
conftruction), What follows is full as incomprehenfi dle. * If 

the Law,’ fays he, ¢ be generally diffi tked, it is fuppofed to be 
uncharitable; and it is as if it were unborn; for it will be 
ftarved at nurfe.? Here we cannot fo much as guefs at the Au- 
thor’s meaning. It would puzzle a Dublin Cafuift to conceive 
it. He does not mean furely that any thing unborn can be 
ftarved at nurfe. If it is ftarved before it is born, it muft be 
dtarved in its mother’s belly. 
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Our Author in the next place proceeds to the fubdivifions of 
arbitrary Laws, beginning with the Common Law, which, to our 
_teaders in general, will be very dry and unentertaining, there- 
fore we fhall be bie tn our animadverfions. A manifeft inac- 
curacy runs through the whole. Some articles are redundant : 
others imperfect. Titles chace and park reeur twice; anda 
much more material article is left defective, in a moft ential 
point. We mean title adminiffration, wherein the Author, in 
giving an abftract of the ftatute of diftribution, omits taking 
notice —that half blood are equally intitled to diftribution with 
the whole bleod. 

The fame may be faid of the following article * EsTATE FoR 
LIFE; which is lands, tenements, soods, or an annuity given 
toa particular perfon for his peculiar benefit. And if one grants 
to another, and his heirs and affigns for his life, and a year 
over this, it is an efiate for life only. Alfo when a tenant for 
term of another’s life dies, whilft the ce/fui que vie is living, he 
that firft enters can hold the land as occupant: for it does not 
go to the heir; it being only an eftate for another man’s life; 
which is not defcendible, unlefs the heir be fpecially named in 
the grant: nor can the executor of the deceafed claim it; as 
it is not an eftate teftamentary, that fhould go to them as goods 
and chattels: fo that no man can entitle himfelf into thefe 
Jands, and therefore the Law preferreth him who enters firft, 
and who is called cecupant ; and who fhall hold the land during 
the life of the cefur que vie, paying the rent, and performing 
the fame covenants and conditions as the deceafed was obliged 
todo. And not only if the tenant pur terme d’auter vie dies, 
while the ce/lui que lives; but if the tenant for his own life 
grants over the eftate to another, and the grantee dies before 
him, there fhall be an occupant. But occupancy may be per- 
verted, by making leafes for the lives of others to the leflee, 
his heirs, or executors, during life of the ceffui que vie. A leafe 
made to a perion during life, is determinable by acivil death; 
but if it be during his natural life, itis otherwife. And tenants 
for life have frecholds.’ 


Now, in an introduction to the ftudy of the Law, it appears 
hi ghly injudicious to perplex the young ftudent with fo much 
crabbed matter. But the impropriety is {till the more glaring, 
when we confider that all this jargon is rendered unnecellary by 
two acts of ai nies of which the Writer does not take the 
leaft notice. .T he 29 Cay. 2.c. 3. which enacts, that ** any 
efizte pur az tore vie (that is, for the life of another perfon) fhall 
be devifable ; id’j if no devite be made, it fhall be chargeable 
_ the hands of the heir, if it fhall come to him by reaton of 

& ipecial occupancy, as ailets by defcent; and in cafe there 
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be no fpecial occupant, that it fhall go to the executors or ad- 
miniftrators of the party that had the eftate, and be aflets in 
their hands.” Farther, 2. By 14 Geo. 2. c. 29. it is enacted, 
that ** cftates pur auter vie, in cafe there be no {pecial occu- 
pant, nor devife thereof, or fo much thereof as fhall not be de- 
vifed, fhall be diftributed in the fame manner as the perfonal 
eftate of the teftator or intceftate.’— This would have been ufe- 
ful information to the ftudent; but to tell him what was, with- 
out acquainting him how it has been altered, ferves only to 
confound and miilead him. 


But our Author feems fond of unneceflary parade. In enume- 
rating the feveral particulars which may be claimed by prefcrip- 
tion, he mentions WATER, which he tells us, * Is an element 
compofed of unvolatile particulars ; grofler and of a more Jan- 

uid motion than the air; yet /eparated from the earth by rea- 
fon of its liquid, and lefs gravitating quality.’ It is difficult to 
conceive what purpofe this philofophical account of water can 
anfwer in a Law Treatife, unlefs it be to perplex the ftudent, 
and fhew that the Author has read Buruet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Lord Coke, who, in matters of Law, is better authority than 
Burnet, would have informed the Writer, that /and, in the legal 
fignification, comprehends waters, &c. Confequently whatever 
they may be in Philofophy, yet in Law they are not confidered 
as feparated : though, indeed, by particular words, they may 
be made diftinct. 


In fome inftances the Writer is miftaken in his references. 
Speaking of rents feck, he fays that ¢ It is a certain rent, with- 
out any claufe of diftrefs in the deed; whereby a perfon had 
no remedy at Common Law, till the 4 Geo. 2. c. 28. enabled 
any perfon to bring aflize of novel diffifin. Now we are bold 
to fay, that, in no part of the act, is there the leaft mention 
concerning affize of novel diffeifin. The act only provides that 
“In cafes of rents feck, all perfons may have the like remedy 
by, &c. as in cafe of rent referved upon leafe.” 


It would be needlefs, as well as difagreeable, to extend our 
animadverfions on this inaccurate and fuperficial performance. 
In fhort, the Writer having difpatched the feveral branches of 
Common Law, proceeds to treat of particular cuftoms: and 
we muft not omit taking notice of one, which is a kiad of jo- 
cular purgation in cafe of incontinency, where a women holds 
in free bench, or that eftate in copyhold land, which the wife 
hath on the death of her hufband for her dower, according to 
the cuftom of the manor; if fhe was a virgin when efpoufed ; 
and fhe is to hold the lands only fo long as fhe lives fole and 
continent: though in the manor of Eaff and Weft Enbcurne, in 
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the county of Berks, and the manor of Torre in Devonfhire, and 
other parts.in the Wett of England, after committing inconti- 
nency, if the widow comes into the court of the manor, riding 
backwards on a black ram, with his tail in her hand, faying, 
Here I am, 
Riding upon a black ram, &c. 


(the reftevery body has read in the Spectator) the fteward 


is bound by cuflom to re-admit her. 


In the laft place, our Author takes the Statute Law into con- 
fideration, which he runs over in a fingle page. Upon the 
whole, we are forry to obferve that he has miftaken his talents. 
Yet, to do him juftice, he appears, to have exerted great 
induftry, and to be a man of extenfive reading ; but every page 
abounds with proofs that he is not a man of learning. It is of 
little purpofe to know what great Writers have faid, unlefs we 
have difcernment and fagacity to felect from their works what 
is woithy of recollection. Great readers ofien, as Young ob- 
ferves, 

Digeft not into fenfe their motley meal. 


Bo-a 


Ferufalem delivered, an Hercic Poem; tranflated from the Italian 


of Torquato Tajo. By John Hoole. 8vo. 2 vols. 12s. T. 


Davies, &c. 





N a nation that has been induftrious to naturalize whatever 
| was valuable in foreign literature, it may be thought extra- 
ordinary that one of the firft of modern Poems has met with no 
adequate Tranflator : it may appear ftrange, till the difference 
which prevails in the genius of times and languages is confi- 
dered, till it is remembered that few men of parts have had fuf- 
ficient induftry, and critical fkill in foreign languages, to under- 
take the moft arduous of all tafks, the tranflation of a capital 
Poem: and that fewer ftill, who have been favoured by the 
Mufe, have been willing to quit the original path to fame, 
which their own compoiitions pointed out, to labour in propa- 
gating the praife of another. 


Fairfax, however, tranflated Taffo’s Jerufalem. He had the 
powers of Genius and Fancy, and broke through that fervile 
cuftom of tranflation which prevailed in his time; his liberal 
clegance rendered his verfions more agreeable than the drynefs 
of Johnfon, and the dull fidelity of Sandys and May: and he 
would have tranflated ‘Taffo with fuccefs, had he not unhappily 
chofen a fpecies of verfification which was il] adapted to the Eng- 
lith language, 

Since 
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Since the time of Fairfax, no one has given us a complete 
tranflation of “Ferufalem delivered, but Mr. Hoole :—who has alfo 
favoured us with the life of his Author; of which we fhall take 
a fhort view before we enter upon the merits of the tranflation. 
We have always a curiofity to know the circumftances of that 
Writer’s life with whofe works we are acquainted. From his 
fentiments, and the general fpirit of his writings, we form an 
jdea of the Man ; and we with to be acquainted with his private 
conduct, in the hope of being gratified with a proof of our 
fagacity. 

But whatever may be the motive, the defire is reafonable: 
for frequently the circumitances of an Author’s Life, as they 
gave a colour to his writings, ferve as a comment upon them, 
Bohours has remarked it as a beauty in Vaflo, where he fays, 
‘ Rinaldo brandifhed his {word with fo quick a motion, that the 
dazzled eyes of the enemy took it for three fwords.” When 
we have read the hiftory of the life of Taffo, and are informed 
that he was the beft fwordfman of his time, we know how he 
came by the thought, and no longer wonder that he who was 
accuftomed to obferve the quick vibrations of a well managed 
weapon, fhould make fuch a remark : 





Credea lui la foigotitita gente 

Con la rapida man girar tre Jpate. 

Locchio al moto delufr il falja crede; 

E’/ terrcre a que moftri accrefce fede. 
As the following account of Taflo is principally taken’ from 
Giovanni Battifta Manfo, a Neapolitan nobleman, who was his 
intimate friend, Jhad many of his papers, and was witnefs to fe- 
veral of the particulars which he relates, the authority is the 
lefs exceptionable. 7 

Toravato Tasso was defcended from the illuftrious houfe 
of the Zarregiemi, lords of Bergamo, Milan, and feveral other 
towns in Lombardy. His father, Bernardo Taflo, whofe for- 
tune was, by family diftreffes, rendered unequal to his birth, was 
aman of fiiperior underftanding : and his works in verle ‘and 
profe are recorded as monuments of his genius. 

His fon, Torquato, was born at Sorrento in 1544; but, as 
his mother was there only upon a vifit, feveral cities afterwards 
claimed the honour of his birth. 
grammar; and at four was fent to the college of the Jefuits, 
where he made fo rapid a progrefs, that at feven he was pretty 
well acquainted with the Latin and Greek tongues: at the 
fame age he made public orations, and compofed fome pieces 
of poetry, of which the ftyle is faid to have retained nothing of 
4 puenlity, 


At three years of age they tell us little Taflo began to stupy 
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puerill ity. The following lines he addrefled to his mother [et. 9. ] 
when he left Naples to follow the fortune of his father, who at- 
tended the prince of Salerno, as his fecretary : 
Relentlefs fortune in my early years 
Removes me from a mother’s tender breaft : 


With frequent fighs I call to mind her tears 
When with a farewell-kifs my lips fhe prefs’d! 


I hear her prayers with ardour breath’d to heav’n, 
Afide now wartted by the devious wind : 

No more to her unhappy fon ‘tis giv’n 
A mother’s foft indulgent cares to find! 

No more her fondling arms around me fpread, 
Far from her fight reluctant I retire ; 

Like young Camilla, or Afcanius, led 
To trace the footiteps of my wand’ring Sire. 


Such is our Biographer’s tranflation, which, in our opinion, 
wants much of the beautiful fimplicity of the original. 


After the prince of Salerno’s death, Bernardo entered into the 
feivice of Gonzaga duke of Mantua. As death had deprived 
him of his wife, he took young Taflo, who was now about 
twelve years of age, from Rome, that his prefence might in fome 
meafure alleviate the lofs of his mother. Bernardo was furprifed 
at the progrefs his fon had made in learning ; for, according to 
the teftimony of his Biographers, he had compleated his know- 
lege of the Latin and Greek tongues, was well acquainted with 
Rhetoric and Poetry, and verfed in Ariftotle’s Ethics. 


At the age of feventeen he was fent to the univerfity of Pa- 
dua, to ftudy the laws, in company with Scipio Gonzaga, af- 
terwards cardinal. With this nobleman Taflo contracted a 
frierdfhip that ended only with his life. 


He profecuted his ftudies at Padua with great diligence and 
fuccefs ; at the fame time employing his leifure hours t upon Phi- 
lofophy and Poetry, he foon gave a public proof of his genius, 
by h:s poem of RinALDO, which he publifhed in the eighteenth 
year of his age. 

Bernardo, tho’ a poet himfelf, faw with regret the fuccefs of his 
fon’s poem; for he was apprehentive, and not without reafon, that 
the charms of Poetry might draw him from more profitable ftu- 
dies. He therefore went to Padua on purpofe to reprimand him. 
Though he fpoke with great vehemence, and made ufe of feve- 
ral harfh expreflions, Torquato heard him without interrupting 
him, and his compofure contributed not a little to increafe his 
father’s difpleafure. ‘* Tell me, faid Bernardo, of what ufe is 
that vain Philofophy, upon which you value yourfelf fo much ? 
¢ Ithas enabled me, faid Tallo, modeftly, to endure the harfh- 
nefs of your reproofs.’ 

In 
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In fhort, Taffo refolved to devote himfelf to the Mufes; and 


his friend Scipio Gonzaga being elected prince of the academy 
eftablifhed at Padua, under the name of Etherei, Taflo was, 
in his twentieth year, incorporated into that fociety, and took 
upon himfelf the name of Pentito, by which he feemed to fhew 
that he repented of all the time he had employed in the ftudy 
of the Law. 

Here he applied himfelf again to the ftudy of Philofophy and 
Poetry, and formed the defign of his celebrated poem, Jerusa- 
LEM DELIVERED: he invented the fable, ditpofed the diffe- 


rent parts, and determined to dedicate this work to the glor 


of the houfe of E/?e. He was greatly efteemed by Alphonfo Il. 
the laft duke of Ferrara, that great patron of learning, and by 
his brother, cardinal Luigi. ‘There was a fort of conteft be- 
tween thefe two brothers in relation to this poem. ‘The car- 
dinal imagined that he had a right to be the Mzcenas of all 
Taflo’s works, as Rinaldo, his firft poem, had been dedicated 
tohim: the duke on the other hand thought, that as his bro- 
ther had already received his fhare of honour, he ought not to 
be offended at fecing the name of Alphonfo at the head of Jr- 
RUSALEM DELIVERED. Our Poet was invited to Ferrara; 
the duke gave him an apartment in his palace, where he lived 
in peace and affluence, and purfued his defign of completing 
his Jerufalem, which he now refolyed to dedicate to Alphonfo. 


The name of Taflo now became famous through all Europe: 
and the carefles he received from Charles IX. in a journey he 
made to France with cardinal Luigi, who went thither in qu - 
lity of legate, fhewed the univerfality of his reputation. 


When Taffo returned from France, he applied himfelf to 
complete his Jerufalem, and in the mean time publifhed his 
Aminta, a Paftoral Comedy, which was received with univer- 
fal applaufe. ‘This was, the original of the Paftor Fido, Fillide 
Sciro, &c. 

Taflo, who had fo well painted the paffion of Love, could 
not be fuppofed infenfible to it himfelf. It was fufpected, how- 
ever, that, like another Ovid, he had raifed his defires too high ; 
and fome paflages in his Poetry countenanced this fufpicion : 

Ma, chi de poventare in alta Inprefa, 
Savvien, ch’amor Vaffide ? 
But who, infpir’d by Love, can dangers fear ? 

The objeé& of his paffion was fuppofed to be the princefs 
Leonora of E/le, fitter to his noble patron; a lady diftinguifhed 
by her literary accomplifhments, and the elegance of her tafte. 


If this was the cafe, as the Hiftorian feems to think, ye 
Maiden Aunts have mercy on poor Taflo! His paffion might be 
' involuntary : 
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involuntary : for there is (what, perhaps, is little known to 
you) a fecret irrefiftible fympathy between congenial minds, 
which unites them, exclulively of every meaner motive, inde- 
pendently of every imaginary diftin@ion. And what fhould op- 
pofe the union ? Should the farce of birth—or a fuperior number 
of crooked fix-pences? Are thefe fufficient caufes for feparat- 
ing congenial hearts ? Abfurd vanity ! 


In the thirtieth year of his age, Taflo completed his Jeru- 
falem : but this poem was not publifhed by his own authority ; 
it was printed contrary to his will, as foon as he had finifhed 
the laft book, and before he had time to give the revifals and 
corrections that a work of fuch a nature required. The fuccefs 
of it, however, was prodigious ; it was tranflated into the La- 
tin, French, Spanifh, and even the Oriental Languages, al- 
moft as foon as it appeared. 


The illuftrious Author might now have fat down under the 
fhade of his own laurels, and enjoyed the fecurity of immortal 
fame ; but he foon found that great talents afford no protection 
from human misfortunes. He met with many evils againft 
which Philofophy is no fhield, and with fome that are peculiar 
to genius and fenfibility. 


The death of his father, which happened about this time, 
feemed to forbode other misfortunes to Taflo; and the remain- 
der of his life proved almoft one continued fcene of vexation 
and affiction. A fwarm of Critics began to attack his Jerufa- 
lem, and the academy of Crufca, in particular, publifhed a Cri- 
ticifm on his Poem, in which they fcrupled not to prefer the 
Rhapfodies of Pulcit and Boyends to the Jerufalem delivered. 


During Taflo’s refidence in the duke’s court, he had con- 
tracted an intimacy with a gentleman of Ferrara; and having 
entrufted him with fome tranfactions of a very delicate nature, 
this perfon was fo treacherous as to fpeak of them again. Taflo 
reproached his friend with his indifcretion, who received his 
expoftulation in fuch a manner, that Taflo was provoked to 
ftrike him: a challenge immediately enfued : the two oppo- 
nents met at St. Leonard’s gate ; but while they were engaged, 
three brothers of Taflo’s antagonift came in, and bafely fell all at 
once upon the Bard; who defended himfelf fo gallantly, that he 
wounded two of them, and kept his ground againft the others 
till fome people came in and feparated them. This affair made 
a great noife at Ferrara: nothing was talked of but the valour, 
of our Poet ; and it became a fort of proverb, ** that Taflo, with 
his Pen and Sword, was fuperior to all men :” 


Con la Penna, e con la Spada, 
Nefun wal quante Torquato. 
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Some time after this rencontre, Taflo went to Rome to vifit his 
old friend and tutor, Aauritio Cathneo. ‘The whole city of 
Rome feemed to rejoice at the prefence of fo extraordinary a per- 
fon: he was vifited by princes, cardinals, prelates, and by all the 
learned in general. 


But the defire of revifiting his native country, and feeing his 
fitter Cornelia, foon made him uneafy in this fituation. He 
left his friend one evening, without giving him notice, and be- 


ginning his journey on foot, arrived by night at the mountains 
ef Veletri, where he took up his lodging with fome fhepherds : 
the next morning difguifing himfelf in the habit of one of thofe 
people, he continued his way, and in four days time arrived at 
Gaeta, almoft fpent with fatigue: here he embarked in a veflel 
bound for Sorrento, at which place he arrived in fafety the 
next day. He entered the city, and went directly to his fifter’s 
houfe: fhe was a widow, and the two fons fhe had by her 
hufband being at that time abfent, Tajo found her with onl 

fome of her female attendants. He advanced towards her with- 
out difcovering himfelf, and, pretending that he came with 
news from her brother, gave her a letter which he had pre- 
pared for that purpofe. ‘This letter informed her, that her bro- 
ther’s life was in great danger *, and that he begged her to 
make ule of all the intereft her tendernefs might fuggeft to her, 
in order to procure letters of recommendation from fome pow- 
erful perfon to avert the threatened misfortune. For farther 
particulars of the affair, fhe was referred to the meflenger who 
brought her this intelligence. ‘The lady, terrified at the news, 
earneftly intreated him to give her a detail of her brother’s mis- 
fortune. The feigned meflenger then gave her fo interefting an 
account of the pretended ftory, that, unable to contain her af- 


* The Biographer has not given us all the fatisfafiion we could have 
wifhed, either with refpe& to the danger here mentioned, or the mo- 
tives of feveral other unaccountable circumftances in the future conduct 
of Taffo. After his engagement with the four brothers at Ferrara, 
we are told, indeed, that the duke put him under arreit, declaring that he 
did it to fcreen him from any future defigns of his enemies. But if this 
was the duke’s only motive, why did he keep Taffo under confinement 
fo long againft his will, that at laft he was glad to make his efcape? The 
danger Taffo mentions to his fitter, was what he apprehended from the 
duke’s refentment on account of his flight. But if the duke had no 
other view than Taflo’s fafety, why thefe apprehenfions ? From all cis- 
cumftances we are inclined to believe, that the affair of a dlicate na- 
ture, divulged by Taffo’s acquaintance, might relate to the princefs 
Leonora, the duke’s fifter. ‘This would throw a light on many circum- 
tances, which otherwife appear unaccountable ; and M. Mirabaud, in 
re eg de la Vie du Taffe, feems to make no doubt of. his paflion for 
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fliftion, fhe fainted away. ‘Taflo was fenfibly touched at this 
convincing proof of his fifter’s affection, and repented that he 
had gone to far: he began to comfort her, and, removing her 
fears ‘by little and little, ‘at lat difcovered himfelf to her. Her 


joy at fecing a brother, whom fhe tenderly loved, was inex- 


preflible. After the firft falutations were over, fhe was very de- 
firous to know the occafion of his difguifing himfelf in that 
manner. ‘Taflo acquainted her with his reafons, and, at the 
fame time giving her to underftand that he would willingly re- 
main with her unknown to the world, Cornelia, who defired 
nothing farther than to acquiefce in his pleafure, fent for her 
children, and fome of her neareft relations who, fhe thought, 
might be entrufted with the fecret. Tchey agreed, that Taflo 
fhould pafs for a relation of theirs, who came from Bergamo to 
Naples upon his private bufinefs, and from thence had come to 
Sorrento to pay them a vifit, After this precaution, Taflo took 
up his refidence at his fifter’s houfe, where he lived for fome 
time in tranquility. 


But he continued not long in this repofe before he received 
repeated letters from the princefs Leonora of Efte, who was ac- 
quainted with the place of his retreat, to return to Ferrara : he 
—s to obey the fummons, and took leave of his fifter, tell- 

her he was going to return a voluntary prifoner. In_ his 
way he pafled through Rome, where, having been detained fome 
time with a dangerous fever, he repaired from thence to Ferrara, 
in company with Gualin go, embaflador from the duke to the 
pope. 

The Author obferves, that various reafons haye been affigned 
for Taflo’s return to Ferrara; but he thinks, and fo do we, that 
his attachment to Leonora was the principal motive, and that 
he returned at her particular injunction. 


The duke received Taffo with great feeming fatisfaion, and 
gave him frefh marks of his efteem; but refufed him what he 
very much wanted, the pofleflion of his own manufcripts. To 
add to his mortification, he was denied accefs to the princefles; 
he therefore quitted Ferrara; but, after being difappointed of 
that protection which he hoped to find in other courts, once 
more returned thither. 


Alphonfo pretending that ftudy had difordered Taflo’s under- 
ftanding, while he was moft probably only exafperated at his flighty 
caufed him to be flrictly confined in the hofpital of St. Anne. 
Tailo tried every method to foften the duke, and obtain his li- 
berty. But the duke coldly anfwered thofe who applied to him, 
*s that inftead of cuncerning themfelves with the complaints 
a perfon in his condition, who was very little capable of judg- 
ing for his own good, they ought rather to exhort him Pr 
, tiently 
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tiently to fubmit to fuch remidies as were judged proper for hig 
circumftances.” 


Poor Taffo was kept in this confinement for feven years. And 
that madnefs which, poffibly, at firlt was only pretended, in 
length of time, through impatience and melancholy, became 
real ; infomuch that he would fometimes fancy himfelf haunted 
by a fpirit which difordered his books and papers. At length 
the importunities of his friend, the prince of Mantua, procured 
him his enlargement; and, with that prince, he removed to 
Mantua. 


In this place he gave one proof at leaft that his diforder had 
not overcome his prudence. 


‘It is faid that the young prince of Mantua, who was natu- 
rally gay, being defirous to countenance his pleafures by the 
example of a Philofopher, introduced one day into Taffo’s com- 
pany, three fifters to fing and play upon inftruments: thefe la- 
dies were all very handfome, but were not of the moft rigid vir- 
tuc. After fome fhort difcourfe, he told Taffo that he fhould 
take two of them away and would leave one behind, and bad 
him take his choice. Taflo anfwered, ** that it coft Paris very 
dearto give the preference to one of the goddeffes, and there- 
fore, with his permiffion, he defigned to retain the three.” 
The prince took him at his word, and departed; when Taflo, 
after a little converfation, handfomely dilmified them all with 
prefents. 


From Mantua he went to Naples, and from thence, being in 
the forty-fifth year of his age, he retired to Bifaccio, with his 
friend Manfo, in whofe company he lived fome time, with great 
tranquillity. 

In this place Manfo had an opportunity of examining the fin- 
gular effects of Taflo’s melancholy ; and often difputed with 
him concerning a familiar fpirit, which he pretended to con- 
verfe with. Manfo endeavoured in vain to perfuade his friend 
that the whole was the illufion of a difturbed imagination; but 
the latter was ftrenuous in maintaining the reality of what he 
aflerted ; and to convince Manfo, defired him to be prefent at 
one of thofe myfterious converfations. Manfo had the complai- 
fance to meet him next day, and, while they were engaged in. 
difcourfe, on a fudden he obferved that Taflo kept his eye fixt 
upon a window, and remained in a manner immoveable. He 
called him by his name feveral times, but received no anfwef. 
At laft Taffo cried out, ‘* There is the friendly fpirit who is 
come to converfe with me: look, and you will be convinced of 
the truth of all that I have faid.” Manfo heard him with fur- 
prize; he looked, but faw nothing except the fun- beams dart- 
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ing through the window: he caft his eyes ail over the room 
but could perceive nothing, and was juft going to afk where 
the pretended fpirit was, when he heard ‘Vailo {peak with great 
éarneftnefs, fometimes putting queftions to the fpirit, and fome- 
times giving anfwers, delivering the whole in fuch a pleafing 
manner, and with fuch elevated expreffions, that he liftgned 
With admiration, and had not the leaft inciination to interrupt 
him. At laft this uncommon converfation ended with the de- 
parture of the fpirit, as appeared by T'ufio’s words, who turn- 
ing towards Manfo, afked him if his doubts were removed ? 
Manfo was more amazed than ever; he fcarce knew what to 
think of his friend’s fituation, and waved any farther converfa- 
tion on the fubject. 


After this we find Taffo once more at Rome, and that he lived 
about a year there, in great efteem with pope Sextus V. when 
being invited to Florence by Ferdinando, grand duke of ‘Tuf- 
cany, who had been cardinal at Rome, when Taffo firft refided 
there, and who now employed the pope’s intereft to procure a 
vifit from him, he could not withftand fuch folicitations, but 
went to Florence, where he met with a moft gracious reception. 
Yet not all the carefles he received at the duke’s court, nor all 
the proimnifes of that prince, could overcome his love for his na- 
tive country, or Ieflen the defire he had to live a reti:ed and in- 
dependent ‘life. He therefore took his leave of the grand duke, 
who would have loaded him with prefents; but Tafio, as ufual, 
could be prevailed upon to accept of no more than was necef- 
{ary for his prefent occafions. 


However, notwithftanding his love of retirement, and of his 
Rative country, paffions that are born with poets, we find him 
prevailed upon to vifit the prince of Conca, and to accept of an 
apartment in his palace. * Here he applied himfelf to a new 
work, entitled, Jerufalem conquered, which he had begun dur- 
ing his firft refidence at Naples. “The prince of Conca being 
jealous lelt any one fhould deprive him of the Poet and the 
Poem, caufed him to be fo narrowly watched that Taffo ob- 
ferved it, and being difpleafed at fuch a proceeding, left the 


& 


prince’s palace, and retired to his friend Manfo’s, where he 
lived matter of himfelf, and of his a€&tions : yet he ftill conti- 
nued upon good terms with the prince of Conca. 


~ ©Ina fhort time after he publifhed his Jerufa'em conquered, 
which poem, as a French Writer obferves, is a fufficient proof 
ofthe injufice of the criticifms that had been pafled upon his 
Jevufalem delivered, fince the Jerufalem conquered, in which he 
endeavoured to conform himfelf to the tafte of his critics, was 
fiot “received with the fame approbation as the former Poem, 
Where he had entirely given hunfelf up to the enthufialm of his. 
3 genius. 
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genius. He had likewife defigned a new correction of his Jeru- 
fulem delivered, which, as we are informed, was to have been 
combined with the Jerufalem conquered; but this defign was 
never compleated. “lhe above-cited Author remarks, that in 
all probability this laft performance would not have equalled 
the frit, and indeed our Poet feems to owe his fame to the ori- 
ginal work, Jerufalem delivered, the fecond Poem on that fubje& 
being little known. 

Our Readers will here remark a ftriking refemblance’ of cir- 
cumftances between Taffo and Milton. ‘Taflo, we are told, 
wrote a Jerufalem conquered, which we have not feen; Milton 
wrote a Paradife regained, which we have feen, and have been 
forry for. 

When Clement VIII. fuceeeded to the papacy, Taflo was in- 
vited to Rome by the pope’s nephew, the cardinal of St. George, 
a great patron of fcience. He accepted the invitation, and once 
more abandoned his peaceful retreat at Naples. 


The following circumftance which happened in his journey 
to Rome, affords us a proof of the great veneration which, in 
thofe days, was paid to the characters and perfons of Poets, 


‘ The confines of the ecclefiaftical ftate being infefted with 
banditti, travellers, for fecurity, go together in large compa+ 
nies. Tafio joined himfelf to one of thefe; but when they 
came within fight of Mola, a littie town near Gaieta,’ thev re- 
ceived intelligence that Sciarra, a famous eaptain of robbers, 
was near at hand, with a great body of men. Taflo was of 
opinion that they fhould continue their journey, and efdeavour 
to defend themfelves, if attacked. However, this advice was 
over-ruled, and they threw themfelves for fafcty into Morla, in 
which place they remained fometime in a manner blocked up 
by Sciarra. But this outlaw hearing that Taflo.was one of the 
company, fent a meflage to aflure him that he might pafs in 
fafety ; and offered himfelf to condu@ him wherever he pleafed. 
Taflo returned him thanks, but declined accepting the offer, not 
chufing, perhaps, to rely on the word of a p:rfon of fuch cha- 
racter. Sciarra, upon this, fent a fecond meflage, by which he 
informed ‘Taffo, that, upon his account, he would withdraw his 
men, and leave the ways open. He accordingly did fo, and 
Taflo, continuing his journey, without any accident, arrived 
at Rome; where he was moft gracioufly welcomed,’ 


From Rome Taffo retired to Naples to profecute a law-fuit 
for the recovery of his family-eftate; But he had not long been 
in that place before his friend, the cardinal of St. George, again 
drew him to Rome, having prevailed on the pope to give him 
the honour of being folemnly crowned with laurel it the capitol. 
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Though Taffo himfelf was not in the leaft defirous of fueh 
pomp, he yielded to the perfuafion of others, particularly of his 
dear friend Manfo, to whom he protefted that he went merely 
at his earneft defire, not with any expectation of the promifed 
triumph, which he had a {fecret prefage would never be. He 
was greatly affected at parting with Manfo, and took his’ leave 
of him as of one whom he fhould never fee again. 


- At his entering Rome he was met by many perfons of di- 
ftinction, and was afterwards introduced tothe prefence of the 
pope, who was pleafed to tell him ‘ that his merit would add 
as much honour to the laurel he was going to receive, as that 
crown had formerly given to thofe on whom it had been be- 
ftowed.” : 


Nothing was now thought on but the approaching folemnity : 
orders were given not only to decorate the pope’s palace and 
the capitol, but all the principal ftreets through which the pro- 
ceffion was to pafs. Yet Taflo appeared little moved with thefe 
preparations, which he faid would be in vain : and being fhewn 
a Sonnet compofed on the occafion by his relation Hercole Taflo, 
he anfwered by the following verfe of Seneca : 


Magnifica verba mors prope admofa excutét. 


His prefages were but too true; for while they waited for fair 
weather to celebrate the folemnity, Taflo was feized with his 
laft ficknefs. 


Though he had only completed the fifty-firft year of his age, 
his ftudies and misfortunes had brought on a premature old 
age. On the tenth of April he was feized by a violent fever, 
and the moft famous phyficians in vain exerted their art to re- 
lieve him. Rinaldini, the pope’s phyfician, and Taflo’s inti- 
mate friend, having informed him that his laft hour was near 
at hand, T'affo embraced him tenderly, and with a compofed 
countenance returned him thanks for his tidings; then looking 
up to heaven, he ** acknowledged the goodnefs of God, who 
— at laft pleafed to bring him fafe into port, after fo long a 

orm.” 


Being defired to dictate his will and his epitaph, he fmiled, 
and faid, that ‘* in regard to the firft, he had little worldly goods 
to leave; and as to the fecond, a plain {tone would fuffice to 
cover him.” 


He defired his friend the cardinal, with great earneftnefs, to 
collect the copies of all his works, particularly his Jerufalem de- 
livered, which he efteemed moft imperfect, and commit them 
to the flames. 


Whence 
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Whence could this ftrange requeft proceed? Surely not from 
affectation, for fhe drops her plume at the grave. Poflibly it 
might arife from fome religious fcruple. 


This celebrated Poet died on the twenty-fifth of April, 15955 


uttering this unfinifhed fentence, Jn manus tuas, Domine —— 


With refpect to his perfon, he was tall and well-fhaped ; his 
complexion fair, but rather pale through ficknefs and ftudy ; 
his hair was of a chefnut colour; his beard thick and bufhy ; 
his forehead {quare and high; his head large; his eye-brows 
were dark ; his eyes full and piercing, and of a clear blue; his 
nofe was large ; his lips thin; his teeth well fet and white ; his 
breaft full; his fhoulders broad ; and all his limbs more finew 
than flefhy : his voice was ftrong, clear, and folemn: he 
fpoke with deliberation ; feldom laughed ; and never to excefs. 


In his oratory he ufed little a€tion, and rather pleafed by the 
beauty and force of his expreffions, than by the graces of gefture 
and utterance that compofe fo great a part of elocution. 


As to his mental qualities, he appears to have had a foul ele- 
vated above the common rank of mankind. It is faid of him 
that there never was a fcholar more humble, a wit more devout, 
or a man more amiable in fociety. Never fatisfied with his 
works, even when they rendered his name famous throughout 
the world ; always fatisfied with his condition, even when he 
wanted every thing; entirely relying on Providence, and his 
friends; without malevolence towards his greateft enemies ; 
only wifhing for riches that he might be ferviceable to others, 
and making a fcruple to receive or keep any thing himfelf that 
was not abfolutely neceflary. 


Thus, for the entertainment of our Readers, we have abridged 
the life of the illuftrious Taflo. For an account of the new 
tranflation of his ferufalem delivered, .we muft refer them toa 
future number of our work. L 


Trafts on the Liberty, fpiritual and temporal, of Proteflants in Eng- 
land; addreffed to‘?. N. Efq; at Aix laChapelle. By Anthony 
Ellys, D. D. late Lord Bifhop of St. David’s. PartI. 4to. 
78. Od. fewed. Bowyety Whitton, &c. 





E have been informed, by perfons who, from their fi- 

tuations and conneétions, were likely to have an op- 
portunity of knowing, that thefe Tracts are the papers which 
the Right Reverend Author frequently declared his intention of 
publifhing, under fome fuch title as, 4 Defence of the Reforma- 
tion. It hal for many years been underftood, that Dr. Ellys 
13 was 
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was engaged in this work; and that his great intention was, tq 
illuftrate, confirm, and vindicate the Principles of religious Li- 
beriy, and the Reformaticn from Popery, founded upon them: g 
defi, gn which could not but recommend him to the notice of the 
exceilent perfons at that time in the adminiftration; whofe glo- 
rious character it was, that they were the fteady friends of pub- 
lic Liberty, both civil and religious ; and, upon all occafions, 
the Patrons of thofe learned men who appeared in the defence 
of this important intereft. It was the reputation of being em- 
ployed in this work, and with fuch views, that was undoubted] 

the means of advancing our Author to the flation he filled in the 
Church: and why he never compleated his defign in his life 
time ; why he never received any farther marks of favour from 
the great Perfonages who firft countenanced him; and why the 
work, as now pu hlithed, is fo materially different from what i it 
was once expected to be, we are only left to conjecture. 


+ 


The account which the Editors give us, in their preface, of 
the Author, and the prefent publication, is as follows, 


«¢ He was not only eminent for his fine parts, extenfive know- 
lege, ard found judgment, jewels truly valugble in themfelves, 
but they were fet in him to the higheit advantage, by a heart fo 
overflowing with, benevolence _ candour, as never cven to 
conceive terms of acrimony or reproach, towards the perfons, 
or opinions, of thofe who differed from him. This Chriftian 
temper of his is difcoverable in all the parts of thefe Tracts that 
are taken up in controverfy; for he always thought a perfon, 
though on the ri-ht fide of the queftion, with principles of per- 
fecution, to be a worfe man than he that was in the wrong, 
Thefe difpofitions engaged him in defence of Toleration, and 
all thofe indulgencies that he thought ought to be allowed tq 
tender confciences: but when that liberty was granted (as it 
was by Jaw to our Diflenters) he faw no neceffity it fhould be 
attended with civil power, which might endanger the ecclefiafti- 
cal eftablifhment; and if he has fhewe d, beyond all doubt, the 
right of private judgment in matters of. religion, and a liberty 
of publicly worfhipping God, in confequence of that judement; 
he has alfo as undoubtedly proved the pecefflity of a T¢/?, as a jut 
fecurity to the eftablithed church, and a proper guard to the 
welfare of the State; for he was. perfuaded, that human laws 
cannot bind cc nfei lence ; but they may exclude thofe from civil 
power, who profcls a private confcience repugnant to the public 
comfcience of the State: ail which he has managed with fuch 
gentle, charitable; and chriffian liberty, as meant only to an- 
fwer the arguments, not inflame the refentments, of the Ops 
pprentas; 
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But leaving his Editors, let us attend to our Author, himfelf, 
and judge for ourfelves. 

ae are told in the introduction, ** That the tracts in the firft 

t being upon liberty in fpiritual affairs, begin with fome 

queftions relating to it, which, on account of their importance 
to the welfare of mankin d, and of feveral difficulties formed by 
the Romani(ts, and others, al bavs them, were proper to be treat- 
ed at la: Ses and with care. ‘The queftions are, firft, Whether 
every man hath a right to judge ey and on the whole to determine 
for himfelf, about all matters of reli gion? . 

Secondly, How far men ought to be permitted to worfhip God 
in public, ‘accord; ing to their own judgment, even though it is 
erroneous And, laltly, Whether, in every country, the So- 
vereign, meaning all along in thefe papers, the perfon or per- 
fons invefted with the fup. eme authority, both legiflative and 
executive, has a right, or is obliged to make and maintain a 
public eftablifhment of fome religion * § r 


The Bifhop having thus shes the general defign of his 
work, divides it into feven tra ts, under the following titles. 


Tract 1. O if the right of private judgment in all matters of reli- 
gisn. 2. Of tie liberty of publicly worfhipping God. 3. On the 
liberty as to matters ecclefig lical, when a religion is publicly eftabli/b- 
ed: to which is added, A Plea for the Sacramental Teh. 4. On 
the liberty recovered ti the people of England, by fuppreffing the au~ 
thorities formerly exercised aver this realm by the Bifhop of Rome. 

An anfiwer ta the obje€ians to the ill ufe whigh, it is alledged, 
has been inade of the liderty we have gained, by having broke with 
the See of Rome, 

6. The nature of Supremacy in matters ec clefiaftical vefted in the 
Crown, . The claim of fome Englifh Proteftants to greater lm 
berty than ie, °Y NOW er I, 


It fhall be our bufinefs to give the public as full and impartial 
a view of the manner in which thefe interefting fubjects are 
treated, as the nature of our work will admit of, 


The points which our Author endeavours to prove in the firft 
of thefe tracts, are thefe; ** That in the prefent ftate of the 
church of Rome, and of all other churches in communion with 
her, of which, and which only, the catholic church, im her 
jud, gment, confifts, it is not pofible that either fhe, or any of 
them, can be invefted by God with that abfolute authority to 





* Befides the word Sovereign, there are others, fuch as matters of 
religion, right, obliged, which unavoidably occur in the management of 
this fubjeét, and which we could wih to have been fettled with equal 
accuracy and precifion, 
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which fhe pretends, in all queftions concerning religious faith :” 
and ‘ that if any other church independant on Kome, does 
now, or fhould hereafter, make a claim to this authority, there 
never can be any real ground from reafon, or the holy fcripture, 
fufficient to fupport it :? which points being proved, it will fol- 
Jow, ‘ that the right of private. judgment in every perfon will 


be firmly eftablifhed.’ 


In proof of the firft of thefe points, the following method of 
reafoning is introduced : 


* No church which enjoins a thing to be believed, that is 
really falfe. and in confequence of ita thing to be done that is 
morally evil, can have authority from God to require of any 
perfons an abfolute fubmiffion to her judgment, concerning all 
points of religious faith : 


¢ But thechurch of Rome, and all other churches in commu- 
nion with her, enjoin a thing to, believed that is really falfe ; 
and in confequence of it a thing fo be done that is morally evil. 


‘ Therefore, neither the church of Rome, nor any other 
church in communion with her,. can have authority from God, 
to require of any perfons an abfolute fubmiffion to her judg- 
ment concerning all points of religious faith.’ 


Should it be aflerted, that a church, fuch as the firft propofi- 
tion defcribes, enjoining the belief of what is falfe, and the do- 
ing of what is morally evil, hath fuch authority from God ; 
then two things will follow, viz. That all who acknowlege the 
authority of this church, muft unavoidably be led into erroneous 
faith, and immoral practice: and that however grofs the error, 
or evil the practice, both would be really caufed by God himfelf; 
which is a fuppofition totally inconfiftent with all our ideas of 


the holinefs and goodnefs of God. 


The doétrine of the church of Rome, and all churches in 
communion with her, relating to the Tranfubftantiation which 
fhe fuppofes to be wrought in the facrament of the Lord’s fup- 
per 5 together with her praétice of adoring the confecrated fub- 
fiance in that faera: ment, with the higheft kind of religious 
worfhip, are urged in proof of the fecond propofition, That 
the church of Rome does enjoin a teak to be believed, that is 
really falfe; and, in confequence, a thing to be done which is 
morally evi!. 

The Bifhop’s manner of proving the doétrine falfe, and the 
practice founded upon.it- immoral, 1s very fenfible and mafterly ; 
2nd fhews both the Scholar and the Philofopher. ‘The two pro- 
poiitions being well fupported, and» fully proved, as we appre- 
hend they are bey ond doubt, urs confequentra apparet ; That net- 
ther the church of Rome, nor any church ia her communion, 


hath 
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hath the authority above-mentioned; but that notwithftanding 
all her claims, every perfon is fully entitled to a freedom of 
ufing his own judgment, in all points of religious faith. 


Our learned Prelate next pafles on to the fecond point he pro- 
pofed to treat in this traét, viz. Thatif any other church doth 
now, or fhall hereafter, claim fuch authority in religious mat- 
ters, there is no real ground either from reafon, or the ferip- 
tures, fufficient to fupport it. ‘ It is not certain, fays he, that 
anv church befides that of Rome, hath ever laid claim to infalli- 
bility, and abfolute authority in all points of faith. ‘The Greek 
church and others, have been faid to doit; but the facts have 
not been fufficiently proved*. However, as fome other church 
may poflibly hereafter become fo corrupt, as to make the fame 
claim, I fhall here ufe an argument that will, I hope, appear to 
be decifive againft any fuch pretenfion, by what church foever it 
may be made ;’ the fubftance of which argumentis this. 


The evidence of the gofpel refts upon human teftimony : hu- 
man teftimony may be falfe: whenever it is fo about matters of 
religion, it is very dangerous: all men, therefore, muft be great] 
concerned, and have a right to judge of the credibility of fuch 
teflimony.—Again, the credibility of human teftimony with re- 
fpeét to religion, depends on the nature of the things teftified ; 
for if it teftifies that things have becn done by perfons pretending 
divine revelation, which are not poffible to have been done, and 
to have declared things unreafonable, abfurd, or immoral, this 
muft invalidate the teftimony. Every man, therefore, muft 
have a right to judge of all things to which this teftimony re- 
lates. “To exempt any part, affects the credibility of the whole. 
Almighty God, in the conftitution of our rational natures, fup- 
pofes this right to judge to be in every man; and fo as full 
proves that he cannot have invefted any man, or body of men, 
with abfolute authority to judge for all others about matters of 
religion. 


In confirmation of this reafoning, many exprefs and ftrong 
paflages are brought from the New Teftament to fhew, that it 
was our Saviour’s intention to allow, and encourage, all men to 
exercife their private judgment in every matter of religion; not 
to lay them under an obligation of fubmitting abfolutely, to the 
decifton of any man, or body of men, concerning thofe mat- 
ters. ‘Thefe paflages are fo well known, that it is fufficient to 
refer the Reader to them below +t. 


_* There are churches, perhaps, which difclaim all pretence to infal- 
libility, but whofe conftitutions feem to {uppofe it, and can only be de- 
fended upon fuch fuppofition. 

t Luke xii. 57. Matt. xxiii. 8. and xxiv. 24. John v. 39. Ib. 
x. 37. wEpit.iv. :. 2 The v, 21. &c. &c. 


The 
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The remaining part of this tract is taken up in confidcring 
an objection which hath been urged againft the doctrine here 
maintained, by Archbifhop Fenelon, and others, ia their writ- 
ings againft the Proteftants. “The objection is thus ftated-— 
¢ Are all men able to judge of fuch points with any good effet? 
Can wholly unlearned and labouring people, examine and de- 
termine rightly about the genuinefs and divine infpiration of the 
Scriptures, the exactnefs of tranflations, and the fenfe of many 
paflages in them? Muft they not, by their prefumptuous at- 
tempts to do things fo much, and fo plainly, beyond their abili- 
tics, beled into errors pernicious to them? Will they not ojften, 
pervert the holy Scriptures to their own deftru@tion ?? 


In reply to this, our Author fays, ‘ The Proteftants do not 
pretend, that unlearned perfons are able, merely of themfelves, to 
judge rightly, or to gain a competent fatisfaction, about quef- 
tions of this fort: but that in fuch a country as Great Britain, 
where the Chriftian religion is publicly profefled and preached, 
and a proper degree of freedom in {peaking and writing about it 
is allowed, men of common fenfe, and due application, tho’ 
they be unlearned and in low ranks of life, are yet capable of 
having fuch evidence, as may be to them fufficient grounds of a 
rational faith.? And here a fhort, fenfible, and comprehenfive 
view is given of the credibility of the gofpel hiftory, and fuch 
as, we cannothelp thinking, is, upon the whole, eafy and per- 
fpicuous, and to which the underftandings of the generality of 
mankind, with a moderate degree of attention, arc equal. 


In oppofition to this, it is faid by the Romanifts, and particu- 
larly by the celebrated Bifhop Boffuet, ¢ That fuch a faith as 
this, depending upon human teftimony, which is acknowleged 
to be fallible, is not the divine faith of a Chriftian, but is mere- 
ly human; and that divine faith is only to be had upon the au- 
thority of the znfallible church, which, therefore, God hath pro- 
vided for that purpofe.’ 


.¢ But by this notion, fays our Proteftant Bifhop, concerning 
Divine Faith, the Romanitts are carried into an abfurdity not to 
be avoided. For how does any one know, that the church is 
infallible? Experience fhews us, that this knowlege is not ow- 
ing to a divine revelation made to every fingle petfon. ‘The 
Romanifts do not pretend to this. They agree, itcan only be 
derived from the holy Scriptures. But withal they infift, that 
thefe very Scriptures, in order to be in a condition to afford this 
knowlege or faith, muft themfelves have been firft proved, by 
the authority of the infallible church, to Have been divinely in- 
fpired. Sothat, in this fcheme, the truth of ane fact is necef- 
fary to be proved by another; which lagter, at the fame time, 
needs equally to be proyed by the former: from whence it is 
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wifible, that neither of them, jn reality, can have any proof 
at all.’ 


It might have been added in this place, that common and il- 
literate pecple are, at leaft equally capable of juding of any evi- 
dences that may be offered in fupport of the truth of Chriftiani- 
ty, as of the infallibility of the church of Rome. If their be- 
lief of the Jatter muft depend upon the aflurance and teftimony 
of others, then, according to their own reafoning, neither that 
faith, nor any faith founded upon it, can be a divine, but is 
merely a human faith. 


If it fhould be alledged, that the claim of infallibility made 
by the Romanitts, hath been eftablifhed by miracles, the diffi- 
culty will return, that all who have not been eye-witnefles of 
theie miracles, muft receive them upon the credit of human 
teftimony ; and that the generality of mankind are as capable of 
judging of the truth and credibility of the Chriftian, as of any 
popifh miracles, 


It hath been frequently faid, and we believe with truth, that 
Archbifhop Fenelon gained more profelytes to the church of 
Rome by this argument, than any other: and the proteftant 
Writers all feem to think themfelves under a neceffity of prov- 
ing, that the evidences of the Chriftian religion, are of fuch a 
nature, as to be obvious to the common underltandings of man- 
kind. ‘That they are fo in a good degree, will eafily be main- 
tained: but if there be fome particular inftances wherein they 
are not fo, what confequence could be deduced from this? 
Would it follow, that the Supreme Being would be obliged to 
raife up an infallible guide; that there muft be fomewhere an 
infallible authority ? and that this authority is in the Bifhop of 
Rome, or in the Bifhop of Rome and his Clergy? 


Mankind are fo circumftanced with. refpec&t to many of the 
moft important affairs of human life, as neceflarily to act upon 
the authority of the fentiments and judgments of others: men 
are naturally difpofed ta follow the advice of thofe whom they 
efleem for their wifdom and goodnefs, and it is very fit it fhould 
be fo: men will do this in proteftant as well as in popifh coun- 
tries; and in mahometan countries as wellaseither. Andif in 
all the affairs and tranfa@tiqns of life, men are under fuch influ- 
ence, why not in their judgments and opinions with refpect to 
religion? It is probable, from the nature of the thing itfelf, 
that the evidences of religion would be attended with. difficul- 
ties; not only the evidences of the Chriftian, but of natural 
religion jtfelf: and we have reafon to conclude, from the con- 
duct of Providence, that it is upon the whole beft, that things 
fhould be thus, And what follows from this? That an te 
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lible authority muft be fet up? No; let us take another me- 
thod, a much more eafy and natural one; let every man make 
the beft ufe of that reafon and under{tanding which God hath 
given him; and in all cafes of difficulty, either civil or religi- 
ous, let him get the beft information he can from thofe, of 
whofe goodnefs and wifdom he has reafon to think well, and 
act accordingly... But toreturn to our Author. 


¢ What inference then are we to draw from thefe obferva- 
tions? [meaning the unlearned ftate of mankind, and their in- 
ability to judge of queftions relating to the Scriptures] Are 
we to conclude with Archbifhop Fenelon, and the church of 
Rome, that God in his goodnefs muft have provided an infallible 
authority for the affiftance of fuch perfons? No; this conclu- 
fion would be vifibly falfe. For if his perfections made it mo- 
rally neccflary for him to do this, they would alfo make it ne- 
ceflary for him to provide, that all fuch ignorant Chriftians 
fhould, in fome way or other, have benefit from it. But this 
we find is not a€tuaily done. The right inference is, that God, 
who is perfectly good, and whofe mercies are over all his works, 
will not require more from men than they have been able to per- 
form ; but will reckon it fufficient, that they make the beft ufe 
they can, of the abilities and opportunities he hath offered 
them.’ 

This then is the fubftance of our Author’s firft tra&t ; 


From the very grofs error held, and the finful practice enjoin- 
ed by the church of Rome, which pretends to infallibility : 


From the nature of the teftimonaf evidence given for the Gol- 
pel, as being a revelation from God: and 


From the exprefs and repeated declarations of the Scriptures 
of the New Teftament ; it is evident, * That God intended to 


« give to every one a right to judge at all times ultimately for 
¢ himfelf in all matters of religion.’ 


A noble and moft important conclufion, indeed! worthy to 
be affertcd and defended by a Jearned proteftant Bifhop ; and de- 
ferving the attention of every reafonable Being in the world.— 
We hope to find our Author fteadily and confiftently adhering to 
this great principle throughout the whole of his work, which 
we have before us; and freely following it through all the con- 
fequences which will arife from it. If the conclufion be true, 
nothing but truth can arife in the train of confequences from it: 
and from truth nothing can follow but what will be friendly to 
the interefts of virtue and religion, and, indeed, to all the va- 
juable interefts of human/nature and human life.—But we at- 
tend our Author to his fecond Tract, 


On the Liberty of publicly worfripping God; in which, after 
having 
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fhewn the obligation mankind are under to worfhip the Dcity in 
a folemn public manner, deduced from the conftitution of htu- 
man nature, the ftate of men in civil life, and the poffitive pre- 
cepts of the Chriftian religion ; he proceeds to ftare the argu- 
ments that have been employed for, and againft, a Toleration, 
or liberty of publicly worfhipping God, to perfons erroneous in 
religion. | 

‘ From the obligation, fays he, that all men are undir, to 
afift at the public worfhip of God, they muft have a right to 
meet together, and perform it, as they ought, without fuffering 
any punifhment, moleftation, or hindrance whatfoever, {from 
any Sovereign, or other perfon, upon that account.” For what 
God obliges any perfon to do, no one elfe can have a Fight to 
hinder, or by any means to deter him from doing. All methods 
of reftraint, or even menaces ufed to. that purpofe, would be 
acts of oppofition to the will of God. Every Sovereign is, int 
decd, by his office, the guardian of the peace and welfare of 
the nation over which he prefides; for fecuring which, it is fit 
he fhould have a watchful eye on all numerous aflemblies of his 
fubje&ts, even thofe which are profefiedly held for the worfhip of 
God; fince it is pofible, that fuch aflemblies may fometimes be 
made occafions of inciting thofe who affift at them, to diftur 
the peace of the civil ftate: he may fend perfons to inform him 
of what paffes in any worfhipping aflembly, of which. he has 
any fufpicion; he may oblige them to perform their worfhip with 
open doors; and hath aright to punifh thofe whom he finds 
guilty of a breach of the public peace, in proportion to the na- 
ture of their offences But civil difturbances which, in reality, 
are not caufed, nor continued, by any fault of the worfhippers 
according to truth, cannot be juftly charged upon them, nor give 
reafon fufficient to a Sovereign for hindering them from the pro- 
feffion or quiet exercife of their retigion. He ought, by fit me- 
thods, to reftrain the perfons by whofe means or incitement 
thofe tumults have been raifed: but he cannot have a right to 
prevent fuch diforders, by totally reftraining the innocent and 
inoffenfive profeffors of the true religion, from worfhipping God 
in public, agreeable to it. For the peace of civil fociety, tho’ 
it be, indeed, of great importance, is not to be obtained by un- 
lawful means. But hindering perfons of the true religion, for 
any longtime, from peaceably worfhipping God in public, mutt 
be unlawful ; and therefore no Sovereign ought ever to do it. 


‘ The chief difficultte on this fubje&t regards thofe perfons 
who err in points of importance in religion; andthe queftion is, 
—Whethera Sovereign be obliged to permit any fuch erroneous 
perfons to worfhip God in public, and by their examples, as 
well as exhortations and inftruétions in that public worfhip, to 
feduce 
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feduce others, and propagate their errors, as far as that libe 

will afford them an opportunity of doing it. The Romanitts, 
and other Intolerants, deny this, and, on the other hand, infift, 
that the u/e of penalties againft blameable errors in religion, 1s not 
only /awful, but expedient and neceflary, on the part of the So- 
vereign. For which opinion their arguments have been chiefly 


thefe. 


‘ Thaterrors in religion, when publicly maintained after pro-. 
per declarations and admonitions given to the contrary, by the 
Catholic church, which errors are then to be confidered as he- 
refies, ate, in many cafes, fins of heinous kind againft God, 
and therefore ought not to be permitted. 


‘ Such heretics are very dangerous to the fpiritual welfare of 
many well-difpofed people in common life; who being unfkil- 
ful, and generally unguarded, may, by the artful and enfnari 
difcourfes heard in their public worfhip, be unavoidably infected 
with the venom of their herefy: and thefe wrong notions of re- 
ligion will naturally carry them into ill practice, and be produe- 
tive of their eternal ruin. 


* Heretics, when numerous, and not panifhed as they ought 
to be, tend to draw down God’s indignation upon the civil States 
‘where they are fuffered. 


‘ Civil penalties are means not improper to be ufed for this 
purpofe; becaufe they may fometimes, by the grace of God, 
caufe heretics themfelves to confider, to fee and quit their errors. 


¢ Malignant heretics have by this means, in many inftances, 
been fupprefled, and extirpated; by which otherwife not only 
gia numbers of private perfons, but whole nations would have 
een over-run and corrupted, as in Spain, France, Auftria, and 
the kingdom of Poland. ‘Thefe, fay the Intolerants, are clearly 
the dictates of natural reafon, fupported by known faéts.’ 


* Inthis they are further confirmed by divine revelation, which 
evidently prefcribes the civil punifhment of fuch errors in reli- 
gion, and fuch ill practices occafioned by them, as are in their 
nature Clearly repugnant to facred truth, difhonourable to God, 
and very hurtful to men. 


‘ The proofs adduced in fupport of this are, that the Jewiflt 
law, inftituted by the immediate authority of God, punifhed 
one f{pecies of idolaters with death. That Job referring to this, 
fays, it ought to be punifhed by the ‘fudge*: and it is added, that 
the word :‘» tranflated Judge, is the fame word ufed in the 
fame chapter in the cafe of adultery. 


© Tf there be not much faid of this in the New Teftamenty 


* Job xxxi, 28. 


we 
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we are not to wonder, becaufe this point had before been fuffi- 
ciently fettled by natural reafon, and by the holy Scriptures un- 
der the Mofaic difpenfation, and becaufe our Saviour did not 
afiume any civil power: but at the fame time our Saviour’s vin- 
dicacing the honour of the temple, in turning out thofe who bought 
and fold; his own doctrine compel them to come in; the fudden 
death of Ananias and Sapphira, the blindnefs of Elymas, &c. 
are cafes in point. 

« And further, fay the Intolerants, it is certainly true, that 
fince the temporal Princes have received the Gofpel, the far great- 
ernumber of Chriltians in every age, both Fathers and Bifhops 
of the church, and the temporal Powers and Governors in all 
nations, even the pretended Reformers, Luther, Melancthon, 
Calvin, and Beza, have ail agreed in the lawfulnefs of employ- 
ing fecular punifament againft thofe whom they deemed heretics, 
and have practifed accordingly, when they have had it in their 
power.’ 


Before our Author proceeds to reprefent the arguments which 
have been given on the other fide, in anfwer to thefe reafonings 
of theIntolerants, he lays down the cafes, in which the friends 
of liberty feem to be agreed, that force or reffraint may be ufed 
in matters of religion. Indeed, he fays, thefe points have been. 
formerly much difputed, even amongft Proteftants ; and are not 
at prefent fo well fettled among all of them, as things of fo 
much importance might be wifhed to be. He feems to be aware, 
pofibly not without reafon, that in fome of the cafes he is go- 
Ing tomention, many of the fober and confiftent Friends of L.i- 
berty, would be of a different opinion. 


His firft cafe is; * That.no perfon ought to be, with impu- 
nity, fuffered openly to deny, that there is a God, or that the 
world is governed by his Providence, or that men will ever be 
punifhed by him for the ili ations they have done.’ 


The importance of thefe great principles of religion to the 
interefts of virtue, and the general good of mankind in civil 
life; and their power to operate in cafes where human laws can- 
not, or could not, operate effectually, will, we imagine, be 
univerfally acknowleged by all the Friends of Liberty: but how 
far even thefe are the proper province for the interference of civil 
laws and civil fanétions, hath been doubted by many fenfible 
and confideratemen. Indeed, moft of the Writers in favour of 
liberty, have fuppofed thefe religious principles to be neceflary 
almoft to the very being of civil fociety ; and the wife and ju- 
dicious Mr. Locke himfelf, in his excellent letter on Toleration, 
and in the Fundamental Conftitutions of the province of Caro- 
lina, principally drawn up by him, feems to have been of the 
fame 
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fame opinion. But it is very well underftood, that human laws 
cannot operate to convince the judgments of the human mind, 
Nothing but real or apprehended evidence cando this. Human 
laws may force the Atheift to conceal or fupprefs his fentiments, 
but can never make him a Believer. As to the ill effeéts of pub- 
lithing atheiftical opinions to the world, our imaginations are, 
perhaps, apt to carry us too far, and to enlarge them beyond 
the truth. If we may judge from the effect of the late writings 
ot fome fceptical Philofophers, who have thrown out fome very 
remarkable objections againft the very firft principles of religion, 
we need not be apprehenfive of any very bad, or extenfive con- 
fequences. The common fenfe of mankind, their natural ap- 
prehenfions of Deity and Providence, together with the many 
excellent defences and illuftrations of the doétrine of natural 
religion, which are in the hands of great numbers, are a very 
powerful fecurity againft dangers of this kind. 


It deferves likewife to be confidered, by Statefmen and Legif- 
lators, whether by interfering their power, and inflicting the pe- 
nalties of laws, in fupport of the firft principles of religion, tho’ 
from the beft intention, there be not fome danger of rendering 
them, by this means, more fufpected, and of diminifhing their 
falutary influence upon the minds af men? 


It is the obfervation of avery wife man, and a good Philofo- 
pher, that ‘ If there be on earth a proper way to render the moft 
* facred truth fufpected, it is by fupporting it with threats, and 
< pretending to terrify people into the belief of it.’ 

A man of common fenfe and underftanding believes there is a 
God,. who will reward the good, and punifh the wicked: he 
believes this upon apprehended evidence, and will probably act 
in confequence of it. When he comes to be told, that the 
State under which he lives, has prohibited men from fpeaking 
or writing againft thefe do€trines, under the fevereft penalties, 
is there no danger of his making fuch a reflection as this, 
* There certainly muft be fome great objetions againft thefe 
¢ doctrines, which I do not fee, and which our Governors do 
* not care fhould be publicly known.’ It is the naturad confe- 
quence of fuch policy to create fufpicion and diftruft in the 
minds of men, where there was none before: and when once 
fufpicions are received, it matters not how unjuftly, againft the 
great doctrines of natural religion, their moral influence is una- 
voidably weakned. 


In a word, many of the Friends of Liberty, fenfible how re- 
mote the operations of human law are from the nature and un- 
derftanding of the human mind ; how many ill, nay moft fatal 
confequences, have arifen froth their interference with religious 
3 matters 3 
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matters; and what a firm and ftable foundation the great Crea- 
tor hath laid in the heart of man, for the profeffion and practice 
of religion, fufficient for all the valuable purpofes of human life 
and fhappinefs, are of opinion, that there is no neceflity for the 
influence of the Magittrate in thefe firft principles of piety ; and 
that upon the whole, all probable confequences confidered, it 
would be more for the real interefts of religion itfelf, as well as 
the good and peace of mankind, that civil laws and penalties 
fhould be ftrictly confined to matters purely civil, as their only 
proper province. 


The next which our Author mentions, is the cafe of thofe who 
maintain, as a principle of their religion, * That no toleration 
is to be allowed to, or faith kept, with heretics; but that they 
are to be, in all ways, molefted, opprefled, harafled, and perfe- 
cuted, even to death; and that heretical Princes themfelves, 
may juftly be depofed and murdered by their fubjects, at the 
cominand of a foreign ecclefiaftical Potentate.’ 


The perfons here refered to are the Romanifts, who are pro- 
perly fubjects to the Bifhop of Rome; and though they live un- 
der tree proteftant Governments, cannot be deemed {ubjeéts to 
thofe Governments. If they be not fubjeéts, and have not, or 
cannot give fufficient fecurity for their allegiance, it will be al- 
lowed they have not an equal right to protection. In a time of 
danger, when it is apprehended they may intend to carry their 
religious opinions into overt acts, they may be prohibited 40m 
holding aflemblies, fent out of the country, and by thefe, or 
other means, prevented from endangering or difturbing the 
State. 


The Friends of Liberty will admit this: but we apprehend 
they would not willingly allow, that thefe people fhould be de- 
prived of Toleration, merely for their opinions, confidered as 
religious. 


The other whom the Bifhop mentions as having no right, ac- 
cording to the general fenfe of the Friends of Liberty, to tolera- 
tion, are thofe who maintain, * That dominion and property 
are founded only in divine grace; that oaths are unlawful to be 
taken on any occafion; and that all, even defenfive war, and 
the bearing any magiftracy, are things inconfiftent with the duty 
of a Chriftian.? Of thofe whoretain the firftof thefe opinions, 
it is apprehended there are none remaining in thefe kingdoms ; 
that if there were, inftead of being perfecuted and harafled, and de- 
prived of the privileges of toleration and protection, the Friends of 
Liberty would think them rather intitled to the lenity and com- 
paffion due to ignorant and deluded enthufiaits ; and that it would 
be time enough to treat them with feverity and reftraint, when 
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their numbers became very great, or when they proceeded to 
claim the pofleions, and invade the property, of their /e/s righ- 
teous neighbours ; circumftanees in which it might be very p pro- 
per to interfere, at leaft till the divine title was fully made to ap- 
pear in fome of the King’s courts at Weltminfter. 


The other fet of people here refered to, are thofe called 
Quakers; a body of men as peaceable, as dutiful, as good mem- 
bers of the community, and as good fubjects in the State, as any 
others without exception. If thefe men think themfelves under 
an injunction from God, by the authority of Jefus Chrift, not 
to ‘invoke the name of God, in the ferm of an oath, there j is 
hardly a free government upon earth that would oblicze them to 
it, or punifh them for not doing it, when all the valuable pur- 
pofes of civil life may be moft fully and effectually anfwered by 
a folemn Affirmation, attenced with the fame penal confequences 
if falfe, as wilful and corrupt perjury itfclf? Would the Friends 
of Liberty, in geneial, join with our Author in faying, that 
this people, on “this account, have no tight to toleration, conni- 
vance, and liberty, but might be reftrained from holding atlem- 
blies, put under confinement, or fent out of the country ? We 
do apprehend quite the contrary; and that fuch treatment of 
them would be generally efteemed a cruel perfecution. As to 
the other pofition, relating to the ufe of arms, and the right of 
making war, particularly defenfive war, it is acknowleged that a 
poffible cafe may be put, in which a commonwealth may be re- 
duced to fo great difficulties, and imminent dangers, by carry- 
ing this principle to a great extent, as to juftify the reft of the 
State in obliging them to contribute to the common fagety *. 
But thefe are cafes which do, and can fo feldom happen, in the 
prefent populous ftate of nations, that it hardly merits the no- 
tice of a Legiflature, and need not be made an exception to a 
general toleration. 





Thefe cafes being thus ftated, the Bifhop proceeds in the lat- 
ter part of this eflay, to reprefent the arguments of the Friends 
of Toleration and Liberty, in oppofition to the reafonings of 
the Intolerants. ‘irom the mere light of reafon, fays he, 
they argue thus. ‘The end of int fticuting civil focieties was not, 
that men micht know and practice true religion ; for thofe things 
depending on themfelves only, they could have done them in a 
ftate of nature. It was the neceflity of being proteéted in their 
perfons and properties, againft violence and fraud, that induced 





* The conduc of fome Quakers in Pennfylvania in this laft war, was 
undoubtedly very exceptionable: but they foon faw their miftake, and 
permitted the other people in the province to fet things right: an apo- 
logy was likewife made for it to the Government in this country. 
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them to form thofe focieties, and to grant to the Governors of 
them authority to employ the joint force and wealth of the 
whole focicty, or fuch part of it as fhould be needful, in pro- 
tecting and fecuring the perfon and property of each individual 
from all injurious treatment. There is no reafon to fuppofe, 
they intended to grant to their Governors any authority to judge 
for them about matters of religion; for that is a right which no 
man can lawfully give up or transfer to another; much lefs is it 
fuppofeable, that they would grant to their Governors, an au- 
thority to force them by violence and terror, to act againft their 
judgment and confcience, as to the truth of religion.’ 


As it is not to be fuppofed that men have granted a right to 
their Governors to infli& punifhments for errors in religion, not 
hurtful to the State; neither is it confiftent with the perfections 
of God, to fuppofe that he hath granted fuch authority. For 
was this the cafe, 


1ft, ¢ As there will probably be at all times many more Sove- 
reigns of falfe religions than of the true one, civil punifhments 


will be much oftner employed againft this true religion than on 
its behalf. 


2dly, ‘ When fuch compulfive punifhments are ufed againft 
errors in religion, they will dovery little or no good; they pro- 
bably do a great deal of mifchief. For they cannot, in any de- 
gree, influence the underftanding, fo as to make men really fee 
things otherwife than they do. 


3dly, ‘ Such punifhments, when ufed in any Chriftian coun- 
try, we will add, e/pecially in a prote/lant country, wi'l, ina great 
meafure, prevent the unlearned and igmorant part of mankind 
from having any credible grounds of faith as to the Chriftian.’ 


This furely isa juft and moft important obfervation, and worthy 
the attention of our Governors in church and ftate: when man- 
kind fee religion vindicated by mere authority, without reafon ; 
force made ufe of inftead of perfuafion ; and civil ftatutes in- 
ftead of rational arguments: when free enquiry is difcouraged ; 
free fpeaking and writing punifhed ; and all oppofition to the 
public religion difcountenanced by the terror of the fevereft pe- 
nalties, {uch as corporal punifhment, the lofs of liberty, and 
often life itfelf; and finally, when they fee Chriftianity itfelf 
vindicated by the very fame methods that would vindicate and 
protect Mahometifm, or any other falfe religion in the world, 
this muft lead them to fufpeé that Chriftianity is not an inftitu- 
tion of God, as it is pretended to be; that it is not capable of a 
rational defence; or, atleaft, that thofe who fhould be the Ad- 
vocates and Apologifts for it, are not able to defend it in a ra- 
tional way. Nor, indeed, where the policy of any particular 
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countries is inclined to the method of violence and perfecution, 
in fupport of religion, have learned men fufficient encourage- 
ment to appear in its defence, in the way of reafon and argu- 
ment; the Magiftrate invades bie province, and fupertedes rea- 
fon and debate. The prefent learned Bifhop of Gloucefter, in 
his dedication of the Divine Legation to the Free Thinkers, fays 
admirably, ‘* How could a man, who isin earneft convinced of 
the ftrength of evidence in his caufe, defire an adverfary, whom 
the laws had before difarmed, or value a victory where the Ma- 
giftrate muft triumph with him? Even I, the meaneft in this 
controverfy, fhould have been afhamed of projecting the defence 
of the great Jewifh Legiflator, did I not know, that his aflail- 
ants and defenders fkirmifhed under one equal law of liberty.” — 
All this is extreamly generous, candid, and handfome: but the 
misfortune is, that from fome recent inftances of the applica- 
tion of Pillorics and Bridewells, we find it is not true. Our 
learned Advocate for Liberty adds ; 


4thly, ¢ The ufe of civil punifhments againft men venomous 
in religion, will naturally tend to diminifh very much, and oft- 
en will deftroy the proper Chriftian benevolence, and by degrees 
even common humanity among men.” And, 





sthly, * The ufe of the punifhments will tend to frighten 
many men from ftaying in, or even coming into a country where 
they will be fubject to them: for men of probity and piety will 
reafonably think the liberty of enquiring about, and openly 
profefling their religion, and worfhipping God according to it, 
to be things of the utmoft importance, as well as greatett fatif- 
faction to them; and will dread exceedingly the being in a ftate 
in which they mutt either be reftrained from all thefe, or mutt 
practice them, at the hazard of their fortunes, liberties, or lives. 
No outward circumftances of a country, ora climate, can, in 
any meafure, balance or compenfate for the want of this liberty.’ 
From all thefe reafonings. our Author concludes, ¢ that.God 
docs not, by the law of nature, authorize, or allow Sovereigns 
to ufe any rigorous punifhments in cafes that concern religion 
only, and do not affeét the civil ftate. But it may be faid, 
that though rigorous punifhments may not be allowable, becaufe 
of their ill effects, yet the fame arguments which prove againit 
them, will not be of force againft penalties of a lower nature, 
as {mall mulcts in money; the lofs of fome civil advantages of 
no great moment; flight marks of difhonour, and other things 
of alike kind.’ ‘To this it is anfwered, * That the ufe of fuch 
moderate penalties againft errors in religion, will hardly ever do 
any confiderable good. For inftead of engaging men to confi- 
der things impartially, in order to come at the truth; they will, 
en the contrary, almoft always irritate them againft the perfons 
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by whom it is offered to them, accompanied by thefe penalties, 
and fo will at once produce a breach of charity, and even great 
animofity between them, and ftrongly indifpofe the fufferers to 
regard the arguments alledged for the truth ; which therefore 
they will not come to fee. And very few men will be induced 
by them to profefs or practice what they think is not right.’ 


His Lordfhip, perhaps, had in his mind what a noble Author 
once faid upon this fubje&, and he was no mean Judge. ‘* There 
is nothing fo ridiculous in refpect of policy, or fo wrong and 
odious in refpect of common humanity, as amoderate and /a/f- 
way perfecution. It only frets the fore; it raifes the il humour 
of mankind; excites the keener f{pirits; moves indignation in 
the beholders ; and fows the very feeds of fchifm in men’s bo- 
foms. A refolute and bold-faced perfecution leaves no time or fcope 
for thefe engendering diftempers, or gathering ill humours, It 
does the work by extirpation, banifhment, or maffacre; and, like 
a bold ftroke in furgery, difpatches by one fhort amputation, 
what a bungling hand would make worfe and worfe, to the per- 
petual fufferance and mifery of the Patient.” 


The Bifhop next proceeds to confider the arguments drawn 
by the Intolerants from divine revelation. 


In anfwer to the arguments drawn from the law of Moles, 
which inftituted, that whoever was guilty of worfhipping the 
hofts of heaven, fhould be ftoned to death, it is obferved, that 
the Jewifh government was a theocracy; that God had taken 
upon him(elf the chara&ter and authority of their civil Govern- 
or; and,that idolatry was properly an act of high treafon, with- 
out the punifhment of which the State could not have {ubfifted : 
that, therefore, from this peculiar conftitution, no argument 
or precedent could be drawn by any other nations or govern- 
ments. . 


The paffage in the book of Job, which fays, that the wor/bip 
of the fun and moon was an iniquity to be punifbed by the Fudge, it 
is obferved, hath not one word in it that neceffarily fignifies 
punifhment: that the word sss, from whence the idea of 
punifhment is deduced, fignifies to c/fimate or judge af the value 
or nature of things; that the interlineary Latin tranflation in 
the Polyglott, etiam hoc iniquitas judicata, ft mentibus Jum Deo 
defuper ; the verfion of LXX. xas route wo ay diosa n meyioln 
Asyicbem; the Latin vulgate, Que ef? iniquitas maxima; and 
the Chaldee paraphrafe Ej etiam iniguitas maxima; all lead us 
to underftand,— that it was only the greatnefs of the crime, that 
was intended to be exprefled: for which, as our Author well 


* Job xxxi. 26, 28. 
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obferves, we may better truft thefe ancient verfions than our 
modern tranflation, made in the time of King James I. when 
the Jawfulnels of puuifhments, even capital ones, for great er- 
rors in religion, was thought to be indifputable here in Eng- 
Jand. 


From the perfonal character and example of Jefus; from the 
general tenor of his inftructions; from the mild, gentle, and 
forbearing fpirit of his religion; from the character and exam- 
ples of his Apoftles and Minifters, and their method of propa- 
gating the Chriftian religion, the Author very fully fhews, that 
the Friends of Violence and Perfecution can draw no arguments 
of any weight and efficacy in their favour: that, on the con- 
trary, if they would follow the example of Jefus, and walk in 
the fteps of his Apoftles, they fhould cultivate that wi/dom which 
is pure, peaceable, gentle, eafy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits; remembering that Jefus came mot to deftroy mens lives, 
but to fave: and that the weapons of the warfare of his Apoffles 
were not carnal; but that by the power Z truth they commended them- 
felves to every mans cunfcience in the fight of God. 


Thus have we laid before our Readers a full account of the 
two firft Tracts in this work; a work the moft confiderable in 
its kind of any that hath been publifhed for many years: the 
importance of the fubject will recommend it to our farther exa- 
mination; and we flatter ourfelves we fhall not be performing 
an ufelefs or unentertaining fervice, in directing the public at- 
tention, as far as may be in our power, to fuch interefting en- 


quiries. S 


An Epifile to William Fogarth. By C. Churchill. gto. 
2s. 6d. Coote. 





T is always with regret that we fee the underftanding made 
fubervient to the heart; and behold the powers of genius 
employed in the gratifications of rancour. What have the fu- 
blime and humanizing Mufes to do with the dull fquabbles of 
political altercation? How is their divine office degraded, wher 
they become the tools of malice, envy, and revenge! Evils 
the ¢ are, however, which we muft always lament, but fhall 
nev.» fee removed: for there is a malignity in human nature, 
wh'ch delizhts in beholcing the defe&ts of others held up to pub- 
lic cenfure; and the perfonal Satyrift, if not deftitute of genius, 
will always be gratified with the pleafure of popularity. 
How far the Author of this fatyrical Epiftle may be juttified 
by his motives, let our Readers conclude, when they have exa- 
mined 
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mined the rife and progrefs of a late war between the Pencil 
and the Pen. Mr. Hogarth,’ from motives beft known to him- 
felf, entered the lifts of ~ polit icsy—and publifhed a fatyrical pristt 
called The Times. As Mr. Pitt was a principal figure in this la- 
dicrous piece, the Author of the North- Briton employed. a 
whole paper to be revenged on Mr. Hogarth; and Mr. Hogarth, 
inreturn, publifhed a “hideous caricatura, which he called a 
print of John Wilkes, Efg;—Mr. Churchill, to revenge his 
friend, wrote the Epiftle before us, in which all that relates to 
Mr. Hogarth, is merely a paraphrafe of the North Briton, 
N° 17. “His Sigifmunda, of which, with all its imperfe@tions, 
the Painter was fo vain, his arrogance and jealoufy, his felfifh- 
nefs and envy, which were fo ftrong!; y defcribed in that paper, 
are here circumftantially copied in verfe: if any thing more is 
to be found in the Poet than in the periodical Writer, itisa de- 
fcription of Mr. Hogarth’s /uppe/cd age and decay ; but of this 
Mr Churchill himfelf feems to be afhamed, and, by condemning 
what he had written, prudently foftens that refentment which 
every generous mind muft have entertained upon feeing the in- 
firmitics of nature made the object of ridicule. 


The Author beats about for fome time before he ftarts his 
game, and has a long Entretien with Candour, who thus ac- 
cofts him: 


Canf thou with more than ufual warmth, fhe cried, 
Thy malice to indulge, and feed thy pride, 
Canft thou, fevere by nature as thou art, 
With all that wonderous rancour in thy heart, 
Delight to corture truth ten thoufand ways, 
And fpin detract:on forth from themes of praife? 
To make vice fit for purpofes of firife, 
And draw the hag much larger than the life, 
‘To make the good feem bad, the tad fecm worfe, 
And reprefent our nature as our curfe? 


What but rank folly, for thy curfe decreed, 
Could into Satire’s barren path miflead, 
When open to thy view before thee lay 
Soul-foothing Panegyric’s flowery way? 
‘There might the Mute have faunter'd at her eafe, 
And pleafing others, learnt herfelf to pleafe; 
Lords fhould have “fen'd to the Jugar'd treat, 
And Ladies fimpering own’d it vaitly fweet ; 
Rogues in thy prudent verfe with virtue grac ‘dy 
Foo isy mark'd by thee as prodigies of tafte, 
Mui have forbid, pouring preterments down, 
Such wit, fuch truth, as thine to quit the gown ; 
Thy facred brethren too (for they no lefs 

han laymen brin~ their offerings to fuccefs) 
Had hail'd thee good if great, and paid the vow 

Siacere as that they pay to God, whilft thou 
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In lawn hadft whifper'd to a fleeping crowd, 
As dallas R » and half as proud. 


The laft quoted paflage is not the only one where Candour 
has fhewn her feverit'; yet fhe has not by that means recom- 

mended herfelf to the Satyrift fo much as one would have ex- 
pected: on the contrary, he thus anfwers her: 





But fhall my arm—forbid it manly pride, 
Forbid it reafon, warring on my fide! 
For vengeance lifted high, the ftroke forbear, 

’ And hang fufpended in the defart air, 

Or to my trembling fide unnerv'd fink down, 
Palfied forfooth by Candour’s half-made frown? 
When Juilice bids me on, thall I delay, 
Becaufe infipid Candour bars my way? 
When fhe, of all alike the puling friend, 
Would difappoint my fatire’s nobleft end ; 
When fhe to villains would a fanétion give, 
And fhelter thofe who are not fit to live; 0 
When fhe would fcreen the guilty from a bluth, 
And bids me {pare whom Reafon bids me crufh; 
All leagues with Candour proudly I refign, 
She cannot be for Honour’s turn, nor mine. 


If Candour could be fuppofed to countenance vice, and give 
a fanction to villainy, the Poet, no doubt, might very properly 
refign all connection with her ;_ but if (as we have always appre- 
hended) her name implies nothing more than ingenuity, a love of 
truth, and juftice, and a readinefs to allow for the frailties of hu- 
man nature, furely no good Citizen will think of renouncing all 
league and alliance with fo amiable a Being! ° 


It is plain, however, from the following lines, as well as from 
the paflage above quoted, that the Author has underftood herina 
different light : 


Yetcome, cold Monitor, half foe, half friend, 
Whom Vice can’t fear, whom Virtue can’t commend, 
Come Candour, by thy dull indifference known, 

"I hou equal-blooded Judge, thoulukewarm drone, 
Who, fathion’d without feelings, doft expect, 

Weecall that virtue, which we know defe&; 

Come, and obferve the’nature of our crimes, 

The grofs and rank complexion of the Times 5 
Obferve it well, and then review my plan;—— 

Praife if you will, or cenfure if you can. 





When the Satyrift has emptied his whole quiver upon poor 
Hogarth, he very juftly allows him his merit as a comic Painter ; 


‘In walks of humour, in that caft of ftyle, 
Which, probing-to the quick, yet makes us {mile; 
In Comedy, thy nat’ral road to fame, 
Nor let me call it by a meaner name, 
ie lle li a Where 
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‘Where a beginning, middle, and an end, 

Are aptly join’d; where parts on parts depend; 
Each made for each, as bodies for their foul, 

So as to form one true and perfe& whole ; 
Where a plain ftory to the eye is told, 

Which we conceive the moment we behold. 
Hogarth unrival’d ftands, and hall engage 
Unrivall’d praife to the moft diftant age. 


He fhews likewife an amiable generofity and greatnefs of mind, 
when, like a truly valiant Conqueror, he mourns over his van- 
quifhed enemy, and condemns himfelf for attacking an object 
wafted, as he fays, with years and infirmities. 


I dare thy worft, with fcorn behold thy rage, 
But with an eye of pity view thine age, 
Thy feeble age, in which, as in a glafs, 
We fee how men to diffolution pafs. 
Thou wretched Being, whom on Reafon’s plan 
So chang’d, fo loft, I cannot.call a man ; 
What could perfuade thee at this time of life, 
To launch afreth into the fea of ftrife? 
Better for thee, fearce-erawling on the earth, 
Almoft as much a child as at thy birth, 
To have refign’d in peace thy parting breath, 
And funk unnotic’d in the arms of death, 
Why would thy grey, grey hairs refentment brave, 
Thus to go down in forrow to the grave? 
Now, by my foul, it makes me blufh to know, 
My fpirit could defcend to fuch a foe. 
Whatever caufe the vengeance might provoke, 
It feems rank cowardice to give the ftroke. 


The following verfes, with which the poem concludes, ex- 
hibit fuch an affecting picture of the ruins of genius, and leave 
fuch a pathetic melancholy on the mind, that every fentiment 
which the fatire had excited, is entirely effaced by it : 


Sure ’tis a curfe which angry Fates impofe, 
To mortify man’s arrogance, that thofe 
Who are fathion’d of fome better fort of clay, 
Much fooner than the common herd decay. 
What bitter pangs muft humbled genius feel, 
In their lait hours to view a Swift and Steele? 
How mutt ill boding horrors fill ber breatt, 
When the beholds men plac’d above the reft, 
For qualities moft dear, plung’d from that height, 
‘And funk, deep funk in fecond childhood’s night? 
Are men, indeed, fuch things? and are the beft 
More fabjeé to this evil than the reft ; 
'To drivel out whole years of ideot breath, 
Ard fit the monuments of living death: 
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Philofophical Tranjaéiions, Vol. LI. 


O galiing circumftance to human pride ! 
Abafing thought, but not to be denied ! 

With curious art the brain too finely wrought, 
Preys on herfelf, and is deftroy’d by thought. 
Conftant attention wears the a¢tive mind, 
Blots cut her powers, and leaves a blank behind. 
But Jet not youth, to infolence allied, 

In heat of blood, in full career of pride, 
Poffefs’d of genius, with unhallow’d rage, 
Mock the infirmities of reverend age. 

The greateft genius to this fate may bow ; 
Reynolds in time may be like Hogarth now. 


The Reader need not be told, that Mr. Churchill has in 
this pocm acquitted himfelf in bis ufual manner; that his ex- 
preffion is equally nervous, and his harmony quite as irregular, 
as in any of his former productions. L 


Philefophical Tranfactions, giving fome Account of the prefent Un- 
dertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingentous, in many confi- 


derable Parts of the World. Vol. UII. Part Il. for the Year 
1762. 4to. 6s. 6d. fewed. Davis and Reymers. 





H E papers contained in this part of the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions, being as unexceptionable, and at leaft as 
eens as thofe of many preceding numbers; we fhall with- 


t farther prefacé give our Readers a general view of its con- 
tents. 


Papers relative to NATURAL History and Botany. 


Art. 64. Exiraét of a Letter jrom Mr. Wood at Calcutta, to J. 
erry, Efg; of Hampftead. 
In this letter is given an account of a burning rock, anda 
flaming well, in the province of Chetagou, near the factory of 
{Luckipore in the Eaft-Indies. 


65. Some acccunt of the extraordinary Agitation of the Waters in 

Mountsbay, and cther Places, on the 31/2 of March 1761. By 
the Rev. Mr. Borlafe. 

The effect of a very violent earthquake in Portugal, Spain, 
and other places. ‘The ingenious Author of this paper hath 
formed a kind of table, fetting forth the dilierent degrees of vio- 
lence and duration of this extenfive fhock, in different parts of 
the world. To this he hath added, fome ‘enfible queries rela- 
to the caufes of thefe terrible phenomena. 

. Objervatiens upon fome Gems finiiar to the Tourmalin. By 
Mr. B. Wilfon. 


The fimilarity of thefe gems to the Tourmalin, regards their 
electric virtue and attraction. 
68. Ob- _ 
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68. Objervations on the Tides in the Streights of Gibraiar. By 
Henry More, Ef; | 

It was long imagined, and that by men of great knowlege 
and experience, that there was aconftant influx of water through 
the Streights of Gibraltar to the Mediterranean. The diffi- 
culty of accounting in what manner fuch a fupply of water 
could be expended, fuggefted the notion of an under-current 
in a contrary direction; a fuggeftion which is faid to have been 
confirmed by experiment. But Mr. More, who refided fixteen 
years at Gibraltar, and hath been employed in fervices that gave 
him an opportunity of enquiring into thefe circumflances, is of 
a different opinion, and hath made fome remarks on this head, 
which, in all probability, will ferve to make the navigation of 
thefe remarkable Streights more eafy than heretofore. 


He obferves, and very juftly, that the notion of an under- 
current is not conformable to nature, and that the pretended 
experiment, whereby it is proved, is inconclufive: after which 
he proceeds to give his reafons, founded on actual experiments, 
for thinking the tide fets both in and out of the Streights, at 
different places; and that nothing more is requifite than a per- 
fect knowlege of the various currents, and the times of their 
fhifting, to make it eafy to pafs through thefe Streights at plea- 
fure. He conceives the different tides between Gibraltar and 
the oppofite fhore; to be analogous to thofe daily obferved be- 
tween Portfmouth and the ifle of Wight, called there the tide 
and half-tide ; .which is defcribed thus: when it is high-water 
in the mid-channel, it is half ebb on one fide, and low-water 
onthe other; or elfe, when high-water on one fhore, it is half 


ebb in the middle, and low-water on the other; and vicé ver/a 
changing alternately. 


74. Obfervations on noxious Animals in England. By the Rev. 
Mr. Forfter, Rector of Shefford, Bucks. 


It was obferved near an hundred years ego, by Graunt, in his 
Obfervations on the London Bills of Mortality, that moft men 
have an abhorence of toads and {nakes, as poifonous creatures, 
though few can fay of their own knowlege, they ever found 
harm by either. Mr. Forfter thinks it a wonder, therefore, that 
in this age of experiments, fome fair trials have not been made 
to afcertain what animals are really noxious ; the good effects of 
which are obvious: in particular, as it would tend to take off 
that abhorrence whereby the boldeft man fometimes fhrinks on 
coming too-near one of thefe animals. He conceives alfo, it 
might be the means of faving the lives of numberlefs innocent, 
and perhaps ufeful creatures. 

The viper and flow-worm, fays Mr. Fofter, are, as far as I 
know, held to be poifonous by every body. ‘The viper there 
can 
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can be no difpute about; but as to the flow-worm, or, as it is 
called in fome places, the blind-worm, he concludes from two 
fair trials, that his bi.e is quite harmlefs. 


Thefe trials he relates at large; both being accidental; and 
tho’ no remedy was immediately, or in one cafe at all, applied, 
no ill confequences attended the bite. 


In confirmation of what is here fuggefted by Mr. Forfter, 
regarding the bite of the flow-worm, we can add, of our own 
knowlege, that a dog, whofe nofe was bitten tillit bled, by one 
of thefe reptiles, enraged by being confined in a cleft ftick, fuf- 
fered no inconvenience after it. , 


75. Extraé? of a Letter to Dr. Birch, from Mr. A. Mafon, of Bar- 


Ladoes, relating to an extraordinary Agitation of the Sea there, 
March 31, 1761, and an epidemical Diforder in that Ifland. 


The agitation of the fea here fpoken of, was the fame as was 
mentioned above, art.65. It is remarked, that the epidemical 
diforder followed immediately thereon, and was much more ge- 
neral than fatal. 


78. A Catalogue of the Fifiy Plants from Chelfea Garden, &c, 


The worfhipful Company of Apothecaries have now prefent- 
ed two thoufand Plants to the Royal Society, agreeable to the 
will of Sir Hans Sloane. See Review, vol. XXVIII. p. 52. 


79. Account of a Work entitled, Jacobi Chriftiani Schaeffer icones 
et Defcriptio Fungorum, &c. By Mr. W. Hudfon. 


This work contains the figures and defcriptions of fome fin- 
gular and remarkable Fungi, as alfo propofals for publifhing the 
figures of all the Fungi growing in Bavaria, coloured after nature, 


80. An Account of a remarkable Agitation of the Sea, Fuly 28, 
‘+9761, and of two Thunder-forms in Cornwall. By the Rev. 
Mr. Borlafe. 


There is nothing very extraordinary in the firft of thefe phe- 
nomena. One of the thunder-ftorms greatly damaged the 
church and tower of Ludgvan, and the other the tower of Bre&g ; 
both efteemed the beft built towers in the country. 


92. An Account of a remarkable marine Produétion. By Dr. Ruflel. 

This production, which was taken up at the mouth of the 
river St. Laurence, is avery uncommon one, indeed; but 
whether animal, zoophite, or fubmarine plant, is not deter- 
mined. A figure of it is annexed. | 


98. Objervations cn the Tides in the Ifland of St. Helenq. By the 
Rev. Mr. Matfkelyne. 


Thefe obfervations, which are numerous, feem to have been 
made with a good deal of attentien and accuracy. 
107. An 
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107. An Account of the Gardenia. By Dr. Solander. 


This plant is well known among the Englifh Gardeners, by 
the name of the Cape Jafmine. A figure of the plant and 
flower, drawn from a dried fpecimen in the Britifh Mufzum, is 
annexed. ‘The Author of this paper having learned, that the 
Chinefe ufed the feeds of the Gardenia ‘fa/minoides as a {carlet 
dye, thinks it may be worth enquiry, whether this fhrub may 
not be found, and tran{planted to the Britifh colonies, where it 
might be propagated, and become one of the moft ufeful, as it 
is one of the moit beautiful of plants. 


108. [mif-numbered 107.] Account of the male and femal: 
Cochineal Infeéts, that breed on the Caéius Opuntia, or Indian 
Fig, in South Carolina and Georgia. By John Ellis, Efq; 


The natural hiftory of Cochineal being defeétive for want of 
adefcription of the male, Mr. Fllis hath taken the pains to pro- 
cure a very accurate account of that infect, which he hath illuf- 
trated by a microfcopical drawing of both the male and female 
flies, in different fituations and circumftances. 


Every body knows it was long contefted whether Cochinea] 
was an animal or vegetable production; but if perfons of cu- 
riofity, fays Mr. Ellis, would give themfelves the trouble to foak 
a few grains of the common Cochineal of the fhops in warm 
water for twenty-four hours, they will obferve them to fwell 
up to their original fhape, fo that the legs, antennze, and pro- 
bofcis may be difcovered.—Farther, if the animal thus expand- 
ed by moifture, is opened in a watch-glafs, with a fine lancet, 
in a little water, a great number of eggs, with the young ani- 
mals in them, may be difcovered, which will exhib a yery 
azreeable {cene of a moft vivid crimfon hue. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Art. 70. A Letter from Dr. Franklin ta Dr. Birch, intredu€ory to 


71. A Letter from Mr. Canton ta Dr. Frankhn, containing fome 
Remarks on Mr. Delaval’s eleétrical Experiments. 


Mr. Delaval having difcovered, in fome late eleétrical experi- 
ments, that Portland itone, common tobacco-pipe, &c. would 
readily conduct the electrical fluid, when very hot, or when 
quite cold: but that they were non-conductors in an mterme- 
diate ftate; Mr. Canton attempts to account for this peculiarity, 
and, inour opinion, in as fatisfactory a manner as moft electri- 
cal experiments have been hitherto accounted for. 


77 [mif-numbered 76] An Account of the double Refraétions in 
Cryfals. By Father John Beccaria, at Turin. 
This paper is in Latin, and contains nothing fingularly new 
OF extraordinary. 
101. Some 
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101. Some Sugzeftions concerning the preventing the Mi[chiefs which 
happen to Ships and their Majts by Lightning. By Dr. Watfon, 


It is with particular pleafure we fee the enquiries of the inge- 
nious turned to objects immediately interefting to mankind. It 
is but a very few years ago, that the nature of thunder and 
lightning, which are both to be confidered as different appear- 
ances only of the fame meteor, was little underftood. “Our pre- 
deceflors in all ages, as Dr. Watfon obferves, regarded it as an in- 
ftrument of divine vengeance. ‘lhey ftood too much in awe of 
the phenomenon to confider it minutely ; and though the Greeks 
and Romans were in poileffion of fome obfervations which might 
have led them to a more intimate knowlege of it, they were not 
apprifed that what they faw, had any relation thereto. It was 
not till by experiments and obfervations on the nature and proper- 
ties of Electricity, and comparing them with the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning, that we learnt electricity and thunder 
arofe from the fame caufe ; and that they differed only in degrees 
of violence. 


The fame means alfo which taught us the management of the 
one, gave us reafon to believe we might, by a proper and well 
difpofed apparatus, prevent the mifchiefs of the other; at leaft 
in a confiderable degree. 


ft is with this view that Dr. Watfon confiders the affinity be- 
tween thefe phenomena ; and, taking the hint from the method 
which Dr. Franklin fays, is effectual to fecure houfes, &c. in 
Philadelphia, propofes that a rod of iron or brafs wire, connect- 
ed with the {pindles and iron work at the top of the fhip’s matts, 
fhould be thence conducted down their fides, and fo on ina 
convenient direction to the furface of the water. By thefe means, 
jays he, the accumulation of the matter of thunder and light- 
ning, wil be prevented to a confiderable diftance from the fhip, 
by its being filently difcharged by the wire, which could not be 
done by the mafts, as thefe, from their height, figure, and con- 
{tituent parts, without an apparatus of this kind, tend to direct 
and conduct the lightning into the fhip. 


103. Experiments to prove that Water is nt incompreffible. By 
Mr. John Canton. 


Thefe experiments to prove water comprefible; are made by 
way of controverting the famous Florentine experiment, which 
hath formerly been adduced by phyfical Writers, to prove the 
incompreffibility of that fluid. It is very juftly obferved, how- 
ever, by Mr, Canton, that'this experiment, when carefully con- 
fidered, appears infufficient for the purpofe: for, tho’ in forcing 
any part of the water contained in a hollow globe of gold, thro’ 
its pores by pretlure, the figure of the globe muft ‘be altered, 
aud confequently the internal {pace containing the water dimi- 


nifhed ; . 
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nifhed ; yet it was impoffible for the Gentlemen of the Acade- 
my del Cimento to determine, that the water which was forced 
into the pores and through the gold, was exa€tly equal to the 
diminution of the internal {pace by the preffure. | 


This is not the only experiment, indeed, made by that cele- 
brated academy, which hath been fince found defeétive and in- 
conclufive ; nor was it worth Mr. Canton’s while to take the 
trouble he hath done, to explode it. At the fame time, how- 
ever, we muft take the liberty to fay, the experiments here re- 
lated, appear to us, in feyeral refpects, equivocal and unfatif- 
factory, if meant to prove that water, totally purified of air, 
be either abfolutely or experimentally compreffible. We are 
told, that the Experimentalift filled a glafs ball, of about an 
inch and +; diameter, joined toa tube four inches #5 long, and 
zis of an inch diameter, with water exhaufted of air; which 
done, he could fee, by placing the inftrument under the receiv- 
er of an air-pump, the degree of expanfion of the water, an- 
{wering to any degree of rarefaction of the air; and by putting 
it into a glafs. receiver of a condenfing engine, could fee the de- 
gree of compreffion of the water, anfwering to any degree of 
condenfation of the air. Now, tho’ we agree with Mr. Can- 
ton, that water is compreflible, yet we do not conceive, that he 
could be certain that its compreflibility in this experiment was 
not owing to fome remains of air unextracted from the water. 


He endeavours, indeed, to obviate this objection, by faying, 
that ‘ if the compreffibility of the water was owing to any air 
that it might be ftill fuppoled to contain, it is evident, that more 
air muft make it more comprefhible;' I therefore, fays he, let 
into the ball a bubble of air that meafured near <°; of an inch 
diameter, which the water abforbed in about four days; but lL 
found upon trial, that the water was not more comprefled, by 
twice the weight of the atmofphere than before.’ Here we can- 
not help fufpecting fome miftake, as Mr. Canton does not hint 
that any water was taken outof the inftrument, to make room 
for the bubble of air :% of an inch diameter; and yet an equal 
iphere of water muft be difplaced thereby, which could not be con- 
tained in fo fhort and {mall a tube as that above-mentioned. Bur, 
fuppofing there is no miftake, is this ingenious Gentleman very 
certain, that the bubble of air did not efcape within thofe four 
days, but that it was abfolutely abforbed by the water? For if this 
really were the cafe, either the air admitted was a fluid as incom- 
preffible as the water, or the water after it had abforbed it, muft 
have been more compreffible. If this be denied, we will afk 
why Mr. Canton’s precaution, in making this experiment, to 
exhauit the water of itsair? A bubble of -2. of -an inch dianie- 
ter, 
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ter, holds a confiderable proportion to a fphere of only otie 
inch y- 

As to the different expanfion of water and mercury, on ex- 
cluding the air, and hermetically fealing the tubes of their re~ 
fpective thermometers, we concéive it entirely owing to the ex- 
clufion of the air, and that the compreffion of the glafs might 

ffibly have no more effect in the firft experiment than in the 
laft; all fluids whatever taking up more room in vacuo than in 
the open air, and that, ceteris paribus, in proportion to their 


denfity. 


AsTRONOMICAL and METEOROLOGICAL Papers. 
Art. 66. Obfervations on a Clock of Mr. Fohn Shelton’s; made at 
St. Helena; by. the Rev. Mr. Mafkelyne. 


The tendency of thefe obfervations is, to fhew the variation 
of the power of gravity in different parts of the world; but 
the Obferver, modeftly forbears to deduce from them any 
confequences of this kind at prefent; remarking, that if the 
body of the earth were homogeneous throughout, not only the 
figure of the eafth, but alfo the law of the variations of gravity 
in different latitudes, would be given, and would be the fame as 
Sir Ifaac Newton has defcribed them. But if the earth be not 
homogeneous, and there feems great reafon, from late experi- 
ments, to doubt if it be fo, we can form no certain conclufions 
concerning the figure of the earth, from knowing the force of 
gravity in different latitudes ; as this force muft not only depend 
on the external figure, but alfo on the internal conftitution and 
deafity of the earth. 


72. An Attempt to affign the Caufe, why the Sun and Moon appear | 


to the naked Eye larger when they are near the Horizon. With 
an Account f feveral natural Phenomena, relative to this Subjed. 
By Mr. S. Dunn. 


Many have been the attempts to affign the caufe of this very 
common phenomenon. Mr. Dunn’s opinion is, that the fun 
and moon appear enlarged to the naked eye when near the 
horizon, becaufe they then appear nearer to us. ‘That they 
then appear nearer to us and more faint; becaufe their rays 
pafs through a greater length of the atmofphere and horizontal 
vapours; in which paflage, thofe rays are reflected, refracted, 
infleéted, attracted, refifted, accelerated, and retarded, fo as to 
become more divergent than they otherwife would at their en- 
trance into the eye. 


73. Extrad of a Letter from Mr. ‘fohn Bartram, of Philadelphia, 
to Dr. Franklin. 


This Letter relates to a remarkable Aurora Borealis feen in 
Philadelphia, in November, 1757. 
4 76. [mif- 
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56, fmifnumbered 75.] Objervations on Aurore Boreales in Swe- 
den. By Mr. Bergman, of Upfal. 


86. Obfervations for proving the going of Mr. Ellicot’s Clock at St. 
Helena. By Mr. Charles Mafon, 


Thefe obfervations appear to have been taken with great care ; 
but the method made ufe of to determine the regularity of the 
motion of the clock, rather by an equal altitude-inftrument, 
than by the occultation of the hes by aridge of rocks, is very 
juftly cenfured, by Mr. James Short, in the following article. 


87. An Account of Mr. Mafon’s Paper, concerning the going of 
Mr. Ellicot’s Clock. By Mr. Short. 


In this paper Mr. Short, befides taking notice of the defects 
of an equal altitude inftrument, remarks, that no obfervations 
of the difference in the going of a clock, made at different 
places, can, with,certainty, determine the difference of the ef- 
fect of gravity at thefe places; becaufe it has been found by 
experience, that the fame clock, placed at different times on dif- 
ferent walls, in the ‘fame room, will make 2 difference in the 
going of the clock, even though every part of the clock remains 
the fame. 


88 and 89. Contain Obfervations on the Eclipfe of the Moon, 
May 8th, 1762. By Mr. Shoit, and Dr. Bevis. 


93. 4 Letter from Mr.Mafkelyne ; containing the Refults of Obferva- 
tions of the Diftance of the Moon from the Sun and fixed Stars, 
made in a Voyage from England tothe Ijle of St. Helena, in order 
to determine the Longitude of the Ship from Time to Time; tage- 
ther with the whole Procefs of Computation ufed on this Occafion. 


Mr. Mafkelyne having lately publifhed his method of finding 
the Longitude, in his Britifh Mariner’s Guide, of which we 
gave fome account in our Review for May laft, we pafs over 
this article. 


94. Certain Reafons for a Lunar Atmofphere. By Mr. S. Dunn, 


Thefe reafons are collected from the appearance, fays Mr. 
Dunn, of the two ends of Saturn’s ring, at fuch time when the 
planet is on the dark edge of the moon. A plate, illuftrating 
thefe appearances, is annexed. 


95. Account of a Comet feen at Paris, in Fune 1762. By 
Mr. de la Lande. j 

96. Minutes of the Obfervations of the Tranfit of Venus cver the 
Sun, the 6th of “fune, 1791, taken at Calcutta in Bengal. By 

_W. Magee. 

99. Extrac? of a Letter from MM. de la Lande, to the Reverend 
. Mr. Mafkelyne. 

Rey. Aug. 1762. L Relates 
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Relates to a defign for determining, by aftronomical obferyz. 
tions, the exact difference of Longitude betwixt London, Paris, 
and Greenwich. 


100. The O! bferwations of the internal Contact of Venus with the 
Sun’s Limb, in the late Tr [ranfit, made in different Places of Ey- 
rope, compared with the Time of the fame Contaét obferved at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Parallax of the Sun from thence de- 
termined. By James Short, M.A. F. R.S 


The public are greatly indebted to the ingenious and accurate 
Author of this paper, for the pains he hath taken to colleé and 
compare the feveral obfervations of the Tranfit of Venus, and 
thence deducing the Sun’s mean horizontal Parallax ;_ which he 
determines to be 8” 65. We could with pleafure give our Read- 
ers a fpecimen of his method of deduction, but we fhould injure 
him too much by any extract we can make. 


104. An Account of the Eclipfe of the Sun, Odtober 16, 1762. 
By Mr. Dunn. 


106. A Latin Letter from Profeffor Lulofs* of Leyden, ame. 
Objervations of three Eclipfes. 


MEDICINE, ANATOMY, and SURGERY. 


Art. 69. Account of the Cafe of a young Man Sfiupified by the Smoke 
of Sea-coal. By Dr. Frewen. 


The cafe of a cabbin-boy, who going to fleep in the cabbin 
with the chimney ftopped, and the fire not properly extinguifh- 
ed, was found in the morning, in a fenfelefs, torpid, and apo- 
plectic ftate. He was recovered by being plunged once into a 
cold-bath, and afterwards put to bed; affifted by bleeding, and 
frequently taking a little fweet oil. 


81. Extraéc? of a Letter from Dr. Huxham, relating to two re- 
markable Cafes in Surgery. 


One of thefe cafes relates to a fuccefsful operation of bron- 
chotomy, on a man who had cut his throat, near three parts 
round his neck. ‘The other is of a man who was terribly burnt 
by lightning. 


82. Account of the Succefs of Monf. Daviel’s Method of extracting 
Cataraéis. By Dr. Cantwell. 


$3, 84, 85, and 97: Relate to the well-known Cafe of the unhappy 
Family at Vattifbam in Suffolk, whofe Limbs were mortified, and 
came off in an extracrdinary Manner, in the Beginning of the 
Year I 702. 


102. An Account of the Cafe of the late Rev. Dr. Bradley, Afire 


asmer Royal, 
4 105. Extraét 
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105. Extract of a Letter from Dr. Watfon to Dr. Huxham, con 
cerning the Catarrbal Difarder, which was very frequent at Lon- 
dm, and its Neighbourhood, in May, 1762; and on the Dy- 
fentery which prevailed the following Autumn 

MECHANICS. 

Art. gt. Defcriptio Fontis Hieronis in Metallifodinis Chemnicenfibus 
in Hungaria, anno 1756, extructi. Auctore — Wolfe, M. D. 
This is perhaps the only engine of the kind that hath ever 

been put to ufe; and, after all, is pofibly more an obje& of 

curiofity than utility: at leaft, it is not likely ever to be gene- 
rally adopted, when we have fo many engines better adapted to 
the purpofes to which this is applied. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. go. Account of a remarkable Monument found near Afhford in 
Derlyfhire. By Mr. Evatt of Afhford. 


This monument feems to be imperfect, as here defcribed; it 
having originally confifted, in all appearance, of a number of 
graves difpofed in a circle, and covered over by a large heap of 
ftones. “The bodies appear to have been laid upon the furface of 
the ground, upon long flat ftones, and their heads and breafts 
protected from the incumbent weight of ftones, by {mall walls 
round them, with a flat ftone over the top; excepting two ca- 
pital ones, which were fituated within the outer circle, and were 
covered from head to foot, in the form of a long cheft, with a 
ftone cover to each. 


It is doubted whether this monument be of a very ancient or 


more modern date. -° 
K- n-k. 
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The Letters that paffed between Theodofius and Conftantia, after fhe 
‘had taken the Veil. Now firft publifhed from the original Manu- 
feripts. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Becket and Dehondt. 


OST of our Readers, no doubt, rerhember the pretty 
ftory of Theodofius and Conftantia, as to!d in the Spec- 
tator, N° 164. 


On this foundation Mr. John Langhorne hath raifed a very 
elegant fuperitructure. We are authorized to mention his name 
on this occafion, as he hath fubfcribed it to a dedication of thefe 
agreeable Letters, to the prefent Bifhop of Glocefter. 


The general purport of the work, is to inculcate many of 
the great duties of natural and revealed religion, and the practice 
ef fome of the moft amiable virtues of private life; all which . 
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the ingenious Writer hath difplayed in a polite and pleafing 
ftyle:- altho’ fome Readers will be apt to think his manner tog 
poetical for profe compofition, his language too flowery, too 
Juxuriant, and in fome places too finely polifhed, for epiftolary 
wiiting: in which art fhould never want eafe, nor elegance 
lofe fight of nature.—But we fhall, in fome degree, enable the 
Reader to form his own judgment of the merit of thefe Epiftles, 
from a few fhort fpecimens. 


In the firft Letter, Theodofius reveals himfelf to his Conflan- 
tia, who had long ceafed to confider him as exifting on this fide 
of the grave; and who had juft before opened her whole foul to 
him, as her Confeffor, the reverend and truly pious Father Fran- 
cis, whom fhe only knew im his fpiritual charaéter :—but the 
Reader remembers the ftory. 


‘ ¢ T wept, my Conftantia, fays he, [meaning at her previous 
confeflion] but my concern arofe not from a fenfe of your guilt, 
butof your fufferings. Thofe tears, indeed, fell from the eyes 
of Theodotius, and in them the Confeflor had no part. The 
powers of memory and reflection were, in one moment, pre- 
(ented with every fcene of diftrefs and tendernefs which our un- 
happy loves had produced. And when I confider myfelf as the 
unfortunate caufe of your long, your unmerited fufferings, I 
felt, in one painful minute, what Conftantia had endured for 
years. Perhaps too, your unequalled fidelity and unaltered love, 
while they flattered my heart, brought it back a moment to the 
world.—But my guardian fpirit whifpered me, that I had made 
a higher chojce, and reminded me that the duties I owed you 
were thofe of a fpiritual Director, from whom you were to re- 
ceive confolation and inftruction. But, before I proceed to the 
further difcharge of thofe duties, let me intreat you to forgive 
me—forgive me, fuffering innocence, for being the unhappy, 
though involuntary, inftrument of your many miferies.—Five 
unchearful years! my Conftantia! How has your gentle heart 
fupported itfelf during that melancholy period ? How has it fuf- 
tained thofe cruel apprehenfions which, in confeffion, fhook your - 
frame? © ‘The reflection of what you muft have endured for me, 
as it then wrung my foul with anguifh, yet clouds it with for- 
row, and has power to difturb the ferenity of a mind which, I 
truft, hath been vifited by the peace of God. | 


¢ But | fhould be ftill more difconfolate, were I not well af- 
fured, that your prefent happinefs will be in proportion to your 
former fufferings, and that the difficult ways through which you 
walked, have at laft conveyed you to the manfions of peace.’ 


‘ The remainder of this firft Letter is employed in reflections on 
the difpenfations of Divine Providence, and in arguments againtt 
the 
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the notion, that the fufferings to which mankind are liable from 
moral and natural evils, are the Viftations of Ged. The im- 
portance of thinking rightly in this refpect, to perfons in the 
fair Conftantia’s circumftances, and the propriety of her revered 
Father’s addrefling her on this fubject, in the commencement of 
their literary correfpondence, are obvious. : 


In Conftantia’s anfwer, fhe difcovers the moft lively emotions, 
and exprefles the moft affecting fentiments, that a mind fufcep- 
tible of the fofteft and tendereft impreffions can be fuppofed to 
feel on fo interefting an event. We fhall-give an extract from 
this Letter; certain parts of which may put the Reader in mind 
of fome paflages in Pope’s charming verfification of Eloifa’s Epif- 
tle to Abelard. | : 


¢ My forrows for Theodofius are no more: he lives, and 
Conftantia is happy. If you would not have me remember my 
fufferings, forget them yourfelf; for nothing now could make 
the reflection of them painful to me, but their affecting my re- 
vered Father. 


¢ Gracious Providence! And have I at length found a father? 
Has heaven granted what nature refufed? She gave me indeed 
a father; but he forgot the name; or he remembered the name 
and the authority, but forgot the duties of the alliance. Dol 
err? then inftruct me, my holy Guide, in{truct me to revere the 
man who banifhed Theodofius, and imbittered, without caufe, 
the moments of her whom he had brought into being. But I 
will revere him, for he was kind at laft, and permitted me to 
retire to this afylum of peace. Whatever were his motives, I 
will revere him; for have I not here found the only comfort I 
was capable of Am | not fure that Theodofius lives? With- 
out that conviction (L own my weaknefs) [ fhould have been 
unhappy within thefe holy walls. «The exercifes of ‘devotion I 
perfued with equal affiduity and attention for years before [ en- 
tered upon tlie conventual life; but my prayers. were the heavy 
facrifices of forrow and contrition. -I1 was alike a ftranger to the 
ferenity of peace, and to the alacrity of hope. It was not in the 
power of confcious penitence to fet my heart at eafe, whenever the 
cruel thought prefented itfelf, that my cowardly acquiefcence in 
the will of a father had been death to the moft valuable and.moft 
amiable of men. Pitying heaven has at length undeceived me, 
and at once reftored to my eyes thofe dear lamented -fugitives, 
Theodofius and Happinels; both changed indeed, but both im- 
proved by the change. The pleafure ] enjoyed in the company 
of the elegant and lively Theodofius, was gay, fprightly, and 
animated, like himfelf: with him .it departed and feturned ; 
and my heart was alternately delighted and depreffed. ‘Very 
L 3 different 
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different is the fatisfaction I now feel. It is ferene and peaceful, 
like Father Francis. My mind is collected, and my fpirits are 
repofed. No longer agitated with the anxieties and impatience 
of hopes that terminate here; my eye is fixed on that diftant, 
invariable obje€ of happinefs, on which time or chance can 
have no influence. 


‘Ye “! retreats! ye venerable ailes! do I owe this peace 
to you? No, notto you: for methinks I have feen in your 
regions the gloom of difcontent. Is it not, my pious Father, 
from a quiet con{cience that I derive this repofe? I fhould not, 
indeed, have felt it before [ entered this convent, but I fhould 
not then have known that Theodofius was ftill in being. 


‘ Do not think, however, that I rejoice not in my fituation. 
I do rejoice in it; but my joy arifes, as I apprehend, froma 
difburthened mind. ‘The fudden change from painful apprehen- 
fion, to the certainty of confirmed wifhes, was attended with a 


‘tranfport, the effects of which I ftill*feel. But will not thefe 


effects laft? Surely they will. O my friend! what tears of 
joy have I fhed over that firft welcome Letter, which informed 
me that Thecdofius was fiill alive ! 


¢ But do I not forget that I am addrefling myfelf to the ve- 
nerable Francis? Pardon me! I had, indeed, forgot, till on 
re-perufing that ever-dear Letter, [ beheld the holy name at the 
bottom. Yes; delightful Letter! fweet mefflenger of peace! 
thou informeft me, that [ muft confider Theodofius ftill as dead. 
—Ha! dead, didft thou fay? Theodofius is ftill alive. Didf 
not thou fay that too? Equivocating Letter! be gone into my 
bofom : but prefume not there to fay that Theodofius is dead. © 


¢ Heavens! what rambling is this? whither has my un- 
guided pen betrayed me? Once more forgive me, my revered 
Father !” 


Through the whole of this amiable correfpondence, Father 
Francis omits nothing that religion and reafon could fuggeft, in 
order to affift in conducting his dear Conftantia through the pi- 
ous courfe of life on which fhe had fo fincerely and ardently en- 
tered; in fortifying her mind; and enabling her fo to difcharge 
the obligations of Chriftian refignation, as to render her per- 
feétly happy, both in refpect to her lot in this warld, and in her 


views of the next. : 


Among other devotional and moral fubjeéts canvaffed in the 
courfe of thefe Letters, the great duty of prayer could not be 
over-looked, The following are fome of the good Father's 
pbfervations on this divine intercourfe between man and hij 
Creator. . | 
¢ Eloquence 
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¢ Eloquence is in nowife eflential to prayer; it may be ne- 
ceflary for the perfuafion of men, but God /etteth it at nought. 
Let us not think that we fhall be heard the fooner for our 2-1 


_fpeaking, nor yet for the elegance of our exprefiion, If we pray 


by a fet form, let the language of it be artlefs and unaffected, 
and in that refpect refemble the f2glexe/s or fimplicity of heart, 
with which we fhould offer it to the all knowing Wifdom.- 


« Before we addrefs that Almighty Reing, we fhould meditate 
a moment on his fublime perfections, and fill our minds with the 
idea of his glorious attributes. But rather let us contemplate 
him in his benevolent, than in his juridical capacity. We 
ought, indeed, never to be without the idea of the latter, but 
the firft fhould always have the leading influence on our minds, 
Our heavenly Father treateth us not as {ervants, but as fons ; our 
atts of obedience, therefore, to him fhould be purely filial. 
He delights not in the proftration of fervile fear, but in the 
chearful worfhip of reverential gratitude. 








¢ Let the incenfe we offer him be the pure and undiffembled 
devotion of the heart. Let.us avoid the Pharifaical oftentation 
of long prayers. Our moral and religious, as well as our natu- 


ral wants, may be exprefled in few words, and God is not flow 


to hear. One penetential figh, one humble acknowlegement, 
will find its way to heaven. One earneft petition for the divine 
affiftance, one fincere expreffion of gratitude, will be as effec- 
tual as a thoufand repetitions. Diffufe and declamatory prayer, 
is amark of fanaticifm, the bold and extravagant effufion of holy 
impudence. Shall we think that the Divine Wifdom is to be 
courted by much /peaking ? Is it neceflary that the fincere of 
heart fhould weary Heaven with long importunity? Would 
not this be to fuppofe, that God is hard to be intreated, or that 
his ear is obftructed, and cannot hear? How brief is that tem- 
porary form of prayer which our Saviour taught his Difciples ! 
Does that form contain one fuperfluous word, or one mere col- 
lateral or unimportant thought? Is the imagination indulged in 
vain defcriptions, or are the paffions roufed to eager impreca- 
tions? As if the divine Author of it had forefeen the idle pro- 
lixity of thofe ranting prayers which fhould be ufed in future 
ages of the church, he has in the above-mentioned form been 
remarkably concife. ‘There is not, perhaps, in any language, 
an hanes of compofition where fo much is exprefled in fo few 
words, 





* If we look into many of our modern forms of prayer, par- 
ticularly fuch as have been compofed by Chriftians for their pri- 
vate ule, and afterwards printed for the fervice of the public, 
with a profufion of felf-abafing expreffions, partly take from the 
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facred writings, and partly the coinage of their own imagina. 


tions, in fome fuch ftrain as the following they generally fet 
forward. 


‘¢ Hear me, moft gracious, and moft merciful Lord God, 
hear me. Father of heaven and earth, light and darknefs, day 
and night, great Creator of all things, hear the meaneft of th 
creatures. Lord, Iam aworm, andnoman. I am worfethan 
the vileft of thy creatures. 1 am nothing but wounds and 
bruifes, and putrifying fores: from the crown of my head to 
the fole of my foot, there is no whole part in me. . I have been 
wicked, Lord, very wicked.. Othe blacknefs of my fins! they 
cry out for vengeance againft me, &c.” 


‘ Such is the nature of thofe ranting, improper, and incohe- 
rent prayers which are daily offered up.in the clofets of man 
pious Chiiftians. As if they would make a merit of their felf- 
abafement, they are loud in complaining, of themfelves as the 
wortt of creatures. ‘This is a burlefque upon Chriftian humi- 
lity. Ihave known a pious Lady, whofe life is one continued 
fcene of devotion, daily repeat thefe humiliating lies, when fhe 
offered up her prayers to the Father of truth and wifdom.— 


¢ Thefe over-abafing forms of prayer are not only improper 


for the Chriftian who leads a regular life, but muft likewife be 


repugnant to his confcience, and obnoxious to his fincerity. 
It is impoflible that, while he is fenfible of his good difpofition, 
and ‘endeavours to live according to the divine laws, he fhould 


believe himfelf to be the wicked wretch that his prayers PRES 
fent him. 


‘ I have yet one objection more to thefe humiliating rants, 
thefe, effufions of fanaticifm. They are not only improper for 
the good man, but unneceflary for the finner—at leaft on the 
part of God they are unneceflary : for, of God can it be fup- 
pofed, that he is ignorant of our conduct, and muft learn it 
irom a multitude of {eif-abafing words? or “fall we think that 
h: delights in the frequent mention of that wickednefs, the 
practice of which offended him? or may we believe that he will 
be prevailed upon by the Joudnefs of tautological exclamation ?—= 


« Long-and Joud confeflions of fin before God, are abwriiis a 
mark of a weak underftanding ; nay, I have known fome ec 
cletiaftics fo extr mely injudicious, as to recommend this prac- 
tice in private devoticn, and fo-weak as to adyife us, in our ad- 
drefles to God, to mention particularly the feveral fins we have 
been guilty of. Is sot this to fuppofe, that God is even Juch a 
one as ourfelves? Or is it not to conceive yet mere meanly of 


him? When a perfon is difpofed to afk forgivenefs of thofe 
whom he has offended, and to acknowlege his faults, would a 


generous 
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enerous mind be delighted with the recapitulation.of them? 
Would it not rather be painful to a generous mind? And fhall 
we dare to think that man is poffefled of greater generofity, or 
more enlarged conceptions, than that infinite Being from whom 
he derives both ?” 


Our Author’s fentiments concerning this miftaken practice of 
felf-abafement, reminds us of a fea-officer, who was prevailed 
on, for once, to accompany a friend to acertain aflembly of me- 
dern Fanatics. When he arrived, the firft thing that fbruck the 
fon of Neptune, was the PRAYER; in which the noify Orator, 
with foaming vociferation, and the countenance of a fury, fet 
forth himfelf and his congregation, as the vileftof finners; and 
that in fuch opprobrious terms, as induced the honeft Tar (con- 
vinced by the earneft manner of the Preacher, that all he’ faid 
was literally true) to whifper his Companion, ‘* Jack! dye 
‘¢ hear what d——d fcoundrels we are got among ?—Come, 
<¢ let’s get off, before the reof comes down upon their heads, 
‘© and fends the whole crew to the devil.” 


Serioufly, for this is not a fubje& to be ludicrous upon, (and 
we have only mentioned a recent FACT, in the foregoing anec- 
dote of the Tar) nothing can be more offenfive to a mind ani- 
mated with genuine, rational, and manly devotion, than to hear 
a Preacher, as the mouth of the congregation, traducing their 
charaéters, and reprefenting his flock as a fet of wretches, not 
only unworthy the favour of God, but as the deteftable objeéts 
of every good man’s abhorrence! Such prepofterous coudu&, 
we hope, is not fo common in the extreme, as we are too well 
aflured it is in the degree. The fame abfurdity is alfo obferv- 
able in many of the writings of fuch invective Divines as our 


Author hath mentioned ; who might rather be termed Licenfed 
Libellers. | 


A decent and fincere humiliation at the throne of Grace, we 
conceive, indeed, to be no way unbecoming fuch frail and im- 
perfect creatures as the beft of‘us are; but furely there is great 
difference between a penitential acknowlegement of our real offences 
and errors, and an aggravated felf-accufation of fuch wickednefs as 
can only proceed from te: utmoft exce/s of depravity! 


In the laft-quoted Letter, we have likewife a juft reprehen- 
fion,of fome other abufes of the facred duty of Prayer: but for 
thefe, and for a more fatisfactory idea of the whole performances. 
we refer to the book; in the perufal of which we have been 
agreeably difappointed: for, from the title, we were led to ex- - 
pect, not the rational entertaigment we have met with, but ra- 
ther the mere effufions of fancy, exercifed on a melancholy un- 


fortunate Love-tale. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
For A UG U §S T,_ 1763. 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 1. The Battle of Epfom. A new Ballad. Folio. 1s, 
Williams. 


HE vigorous oppofition made by the county of Surry to the mo- 

tion for an Addrefs on the Peace, gave rife to this poetical {quib ; 
in which the merry Author triamphantly berhymes the «#24 Gentlemen 
who fo unfuecefsfully made the firft motion at Enfom, and humouroully 
celebrates their defeat, to the tune of Derry down, down, &8-. 


Art. 2: The poetical Tell-tale; or Mufe in Merry Story. By 
Prier, Pope, Swift, &c. 12m0. 1s. 6d. Fletcher. 


A colleétion, chiefly made from the works of our beft Poets, There 
is nothing new either in the defign or choice. We have had a number 
of fuch collections,—the Mufe in good Humour,—the Mufes Vagaries, 
&c. &c. 


Art. 3. Temple of Gnidus, a Poem, from the French Profe of 
M. Secondat, Baron de Montefquieu. 4to. 1s. 6d. Hooper. 


The original profe work from which this poem has been collected, 
written by the very ingenious Baron de Montefquieu, was publifhed 
foon after his Perfian Letters. The fuccefs with which thofe Letters 

me” introduced to the world, under the pretext fet forth in the title, 
made the Baron have recourfe to another literary ftratagem of the 
fame nature, and he publifhed the Temple of Gnidus under a pretence 
of having tranflated it from ait ancient Greek MS. This artifice was, 
perhaps, pardonable; but the Baron fhould not have taken the advan. 
tage of commending his own performance, which he has done in his 
preface. The Temple of Gnidus is evidently written in imitation of 
‘Telemachus, not of the plan of that poem, but in the fame figurative 
ftyle, and poetical profe; which fpecies of writing was firit introduced 
in France by Fenelon, though only copied by him from Plato, 

The merit of this work is thus fet forth by M. D’Alembert, in his 
eulogium on Montefquieu. 

— RM. de Montefquieu, after having been Horace, Theophraftus, and 
Lucian, in his Perfian Letters, was an Ovid and Anacreon in the T’em- 
ple of Gnidus, ’Iis no more the defpotic Jove of the Eaft which he 
propofes to paint; it is the delicacy and fimplicity of paftoral love, fuch 
as itis in an unexperienced heart, which the commerce of the world bas 
not yetcorrupted. The Author, fearing perhaps left a picture fo oppo- 
fite to our manners fhould appear too languid, and uniform, has endea- 
voured to animate it by the moft agreeable images. He tranfports the 
Reader into inchanted fcenes, the view of which, to fay the truth, little 
interelts the Lover in his happieft monents, but the defctiption ftill flat- 
ters the imagination, when the paffions are gratified. Infpired by his 
fubjeét, he has adorned his proie with that animated, figurative, and 
“es c} poetic 
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poetic ftyle, which the romance of Telemachus gave the firft example 
of among us.—The Temple of Gnidus being a poem in profe, it be- 
jongs toour celebrated Writers to determine the rank which it ought to 
hold: it's worthy of fuch Judges. We believe at leaft the defcriptions 
_ in this work may, with fuccefs, ftand one of the principal tefts of poetic 
deferiptions, that of being reprefented on canvafs. But what we ought 
chiefly to obferve in the Temple of Gnidus is, that Anacreon himfelf is 
always the Obferyer and the Philofopher there. Inthe third canto, the 
Author appears to defcribe the manners of the Sybarites ; and it may 
eafily be perceived, that thefe are our own manners.’ 

Such is the account M. d’ Alembert has given us of the Temple of 
Gnidus, which will fufficiently inform our Readers of the nature and me- 
rit of the original performance ; let us now enquire how the Tranflator 
has fueceeded. as 
The work confifts of four Cantos, of which the firft only is here tran- 
flated.—We would advife the Author not to proceed any farther. He 
feems altogether unqualified for a work of this kind. His blank verfe 
is very profaic, and quite deftitute of the harmony peculiar to that 
fpecies of verfification. What an untuneful ear muft it be that could 
bear the following linc, which we meet with in this tranflation, on the 
loves of Mars and Venus ? 


Mars chears the Goddefs, and the Goddefs Mars. 1 


Art. 4. Poems on feveral Occafions. By John Glaffe, late of 
Trinity-college, Cambridge. to. 1s. Lewis, 


Although Mr. Glaffe might formerly be of Trinity-college, in Cam- 
bridge, ‘he is, neverthelefs, no Poet;—and though he fays, that he 
heard the Mufe very diftinétly call him to the fhore of Bulbourn, yet 
ftill hé is no Poet. The voices of invifible beings are very uncertain, 
and by no means to be depended on. Many a well-meaning man has 
been thus deceived, and has imagined that to be a voice divine, which 
was only the gambol of a rat in the ceiling, or the whimfical exclama- 
tions of a neighbouring parrot. 

But, perhaps, Mr. Glaffe you /aw the Mufe—if that was the cafe, did 
fhe appear with her proper znfignia? Had fhe a pair of large wings on 
her fhoulders, and a wreath of laurel on her brow? Had thea harp in 
her hand? Was fhe dreft in an azure robe, and a filver fpangled petty- 
coat? Or was fhe, as fhe fometimes is, in puris naturalibus? If you 
{aw her thus attired, or thus unattired, you had great reafon to hope for 
her favour. : 

But even this might be all delufion; for the eye of imagination is as 
much a dupe as her ear. Thus the poor Knight of La Mancha, took 
the drab Maritornes for a parragon of beauty; and that Dulcinea, fo 
remarkable for cheeks of forry grain, to the eye of her amorous Knight 
appeared an angel. fy 

Be not therefore deceived Mr. Glaffe! for, doubtlefs this fame Mufe 
you {peak of, was no other than a ftreet-ftrolling ballad-finger, whom 
the fine weather had drawn from Fleet-{ftreet to the banks of the Bule 
bourn. Sure we are, that we have heard her warblg the following 


kirain, which we find in one of your fongs : 


A fimile 
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A fimile fit for her perfon and mind 

Is hard, very hard, I confefs, for to find ; 

Yet 1’ll venture on one, which, | hope you'll think rare, 
Tis Perfe€tion’s {weet felf muft with Phillis compare. 


What might be Mr. Glaffe’s motive for publifhing thefe poems we know 
not; but certainly if it was the detire of literary honour, he has taken ° 
a wrong method: for who would trult his precious fame to the frail 
vehicle of atwelvepenny pamphlet? Much better had he fent his per- 
formances to the immortal Mifcellany publifhed by Meffrs. Fawkes and 
Woty. There the name of John Glafle would have made a apures and . 
could it have efcaped the induftrious vigilance of paftry-cooks, might 
have lived a calendar month at the leaft. L, 


Art. 5. The. poetical Calendar. Vols. V. VI. and VII. for May, 
Fune, and Fuly, Coote. 


Lowe me, love my dog, isa trufty proverb: Thefe Calendar-makers 
are diffatisfied with the fentence we have pafled upon their labours, and, 
therefore, they have declared war againft every Being with whom we 
have the leaft conneCtion. Our Publither and his wife*, they have long 
belaboured, and now,. lo! they have moft unmercifully fallen upon our 
Printer. Inthe violence of their rage they have called him Nomen 
in hifce diebus execrandum——They have called him a North Briton! 
Who can refift-the keennefs and poignancy of fuch fatire! Unfortue 
mate man! to be born beyond the Tweed, and print the Monthly Re- 
view! Our Printer, however, isnot the only objeé& of oar concern; 
we are told, that there is in'the' prefs a formidable fatire on his chief De- 
wil; another onthe Stationet who fupplies us with thearticle of papers 
and a third’on the Book-binders, ‘and-others, who. fold and ftitch up the 
monthly Numbers—Moreover, that the Bookfeller’s Errand-boys, the 
Runners to the Pamphlet-fliops, and eventhe very Hawkers who carry 
Reviews to the Purshafers, begin to tremble for fear of feeing themfelves, 
their filters, mothers, and grand-mothers libellea by thefe-and the like 
exalted Geniufes.  -* 8 Ue ; 

Now ‘for a -fpecimen or two of the poetical beauties in this month’s 
Calendar.. What caa exceed the dignity of expreflion in the following 
fimale ! Tas: are 

Like ripen’d itrawberries of red and white, 
The germinating bloffoms chanm the fight. 





ai. ' | June, an Ode, 
¥s it proper to fay, that the dues of flowers drink the dews? No= 
but hues and dews make a rhyme, and that is fufficient : 


Blended as in the rainbow, various hues 
Of flowers uncounted drink the morning dews. Ib, 
Bye and bye we find thefe fame flowers turned fhoe-makers ; 


Acanthus, hyacinth, and crocus meet, 
To make Young June rich fandals for her feet. Ib, 


* Who hath no more concern with our Review than Pope Joan, or 
the Manes of Cleopatra. Poor woman! what hard fate had the to be 
the wife of our Bookéeller ! 


3 We 
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We will not take upon us to fay that Mefirs. Fawkes and Woty have 
borrowed the following verfes from any of their brother Almanac-mak- 
ers, but this we muft needs fay, that they bear the ftrongeft refemblance 
to thofe poetic {craps that enrich and adorn the productions of Poor Ro- 
bin, and Partridge, and Wing : ) 

: Firft January binds the nipping air. 
_ Next February lays the earth in fnows, 
And March reftrains them as his tempeft blows. 
With milder afpe& April fends his fhower, 
And May’s warm fun awakes herb, tree, and flower. 


‘The following pathetic lines, taken from the Hours of Love, in four 
Elegies, are, perhaps, inimitable : 


Oh! Iam fick, oppreft with tender grief ! 
* * 


At Delia’s window I’ll my ftation take, 


* » 
This is her window, fweeteft Delia rife, 
- * 


But, hark! a noife—and now the window opes: 
Tis Delia’s felf—’tis fhe, by all my hopes! 
« * 


She {miles aflent—defcend, celeftial maid! 
Come to my arms, my Love, be not afraid. 


It is always with reluétance that we trouble our Readers with ftupid 
quotations; butin fome cafes this is neceflary; and as the Compilers 
of the Poetical Calendar have made fo many appeals from the judg- 
ment we have paffed upon it, we thought it expedient to produce a few 
initances, to fhew what ftuff they are capable of publifhing. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 6. The North Briton. 12m0. 2vols. 10s. 6d. fewed. 
. ‘Williams. 


Every one, no doubt, has formed a judgment of thefe papers, which, 
from the profecution of the fuppofed Author, have become the fubjec 
of more than.common attention. They made their firft appearance in 
weekly numbers, and were foon diftinguifhed by the fpirit and boldnefs 
of the compofition. ‘They are now collected into two fmall volumes, 
with this fingular dedication, *‘ To the Englifh Nation, the glorious 
‘ Protectors of civil and religious Liberty, thefe Volumes are with 
* much real Deference, Affection, and Humility, infcribed by Englihh- 
‘men.’ There are likewife explanatory Notes added, wherein the 
names of particular perfons defcribed in the papers, are fet down at 
length. ‘This can anfwer no other end than that of bidding open defiance 
to common decorum ; for every one knows, that the Author is not fo bad 
a Painter, as to be under a neceflity of writing the name, of the perfon 
delineated, under the picture. R-a 


Art. 7. An impartial Examination of the Conduét of the Whigs and 


Tories, from the Revolution, down to the prefent Times ; together 
si with 


a 
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with Confiderations upon the State of the prefent political Difputes, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 


If the matter of this pamphlet. which is fpread through 160 pages, 
had been contracted near a third, and exprefied with more fpirit and 
poignance, we think it could not have failed engaging the public at- 
tention. The Writer's reflections are, in general, fhrewd, folid, and 
juft : but his reafoning is fo tedious and defultory, that few, we fear, will 
have patience to wait for his conclufions. He appears to be well ac- 
quainted with the ftate of Parties, and has analyzed them with the im- 
partiality he profefles, giving to each their due. He has acknowleged 
the merit of Mr. P—’s adminittration, and ftated the oppofition in a true 
light. He has likewife taken the peace, and feveral other digreflive to~ 
pics, into confideration; for which we mutt refer the Reader to the 
pamphlet, as it is much too copious to admit of an abftract. Red 


Art. 8. 4 Letter to the Author of a Letter ‘to the Right Hon. 
George Grenville. 4to. 1s. Nicoll. 


The greater part of this Letter is penned with good fenfe and decen- 
cy: and there are fome fhrewd farcaftic ftrokes. But the Writer ap- 
pears to be too fanguine a friend toa certain noble Lord: and towards 
the conclufion of his Letter, he lofes his temper and judgment, where, 
lamenting our prefent fituation (which indeed is. truly deplorable) he 
adds, that ¢ there is {till a poffibility of relief, unlefs we feal our de- 
ftruction, by recalling into adminiftration, thofe very perfons who have 
already fignalized themfelves by their violence, arrogance, ignorance, 
temerity, and wanton profufion.’ it is no difficult matter to conjecture 
the perfon here intended ; and though he may deferve fome of thefe 
epithets, yet Envy itfelf cannot fay that they are all applicable. 


Art. 9. Minifterial Patriotif detefted; or the prefent Oppofition 
proved to be founded on truly juft and laudable Principles, by the 
Evidence of Faéts; with an impartial View of Affairs, from the 
Rife of the prefent Oppofition to the Refignation of Lord Bute. 
8vo. 1s. Cooke. 

A dull recital of what every one knows, with here and there a feeble 
attempt towards declamation. The Writer pertly afks, ‘ What man is 
there that can deny that the Leaders of the late oppofition have aéted 
confifiently? Which is beft anfwered by afking him—** From what 
time he dates their confiftency ? ge 


Art. 10. An Addrefs to the People of England. gto. 6d. J. Payne. 


Nothing bot a firing of declamatory interrogatories intended to difs 
grace the Whigs. A plague of both their Parties ! 0 


Art. 11. 4 fecond Letter to the Author of the North Briton. 
, 8vo. 6d. Henderfon. 


In this farther defence of Scotland, the national fpirit and zeal of 
the Author being fomewhat abated, we begin to entertain a better opi- 
nion of him, than we had conceived from his fr? Letter: for which, 
fee 
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fee Review for laft month, page 79. We hope, however, that our ob- 
ferving thus much in his favour, will not encourage him to write a 


third Letter. 
MIscCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 12. Terre Filius. N° I. Il. II. IV. 4to. 
> each. Becket. 


6d. 


This formidable Being, called Terre Filius, had a prefcriptive right 
to exercile his fatyrical talent during the Encenia at Oxford, He has 
not, however, abufed his liberty, by extending it to a /e/cennina Li- 


centia. 


He has been very fparing of his fatire with regard to the Uni- 


verfity—and we cannot, in gratitude, omit to take notice, that he has 
paid, ex paffant, a handfome compliment to our Pus isHer, or rather 
to ws, by reprefenting Him as the Author of half the Review. 

Thefe few fheets are not without merit in the humourous way. 1, 


Art. 13. Detraétion: An Effay, in two Parts. 


feribed the Precipice on which every Man 


ftands. 


Wherein is de» 
With fome juft 


Remarks on the Liberty of the Prefs. 8vo. 6d. Knowles, 


The Author of this Effay rails at the Railers, calumniates the Calume 
niators, and backbites the Backbiters, in fo notable a firain of decla- 
mation, that we profefs he foars far above our feeble comprehenfion. 
What he means by the Precipice on which every man ftands, we mutt 
own ourfelves alfo, incapable to find out, from any thieg advanced in 


this very fingular and rhapfodical treatife. 
of the Prefs, aie juft as intelligible as the ref, 


flator of Lady Catefby’s Letters. 
Dodfley. 


Izmo, 


The remarks on the Liberty 


K-n-k 


Art. 14. The Hiftory of Lady Fulia Mandeville. By the Tran- 


2 vols. 


6s. 


‘This performance is diftinguifhed from the common produétions of the 
novel tribe, by eafe and elegance of ftyle, variety and truth of charac- 
ter, delicacy and purity of fentiment. ‘The plan is fimple and natural, 
the incidents are interefting and important, the cataftrophe highly affeé- 
ing, and exemplary. A tender love-tale is the bafis of the work, which 
is carried on in a feries of letters, lefs tedious, becaufe lefs laboured, 
than thofe of the celebrated Richardfon: of whofe writings, this moft 
agreeable hiftory feems, however, in fome refpects, to be an imitation. 
lf we have any fault to find with it, it is that which fome have objeéted 
toClarifla; the heart-rending, tragic event ; {carce to be fupported by 


a Reader of any feeling. 


‘The unhappy fate of the amiable Harry Mandeville, and his lovely 
Julia, with the unutterable diftrefs of their worthy parents, is, indeed, 


mott dreadful. 


We really could not fupport the perufal, without givin 


way to thofe tender emotions which the ingenious unknown Wrtter fo 
well knows how to infpire ; and from which we were gladly relieved by 
The moral, however, is 
excellent; and we doubt nor, but the exemplary fate of the rath and 
infatuated Mandeville, will preach more powerfully againft the horrid 
practice of duelling, than all the difpaflionate reafaning in the world; 


the reflection, that the ftory is fictitious. 
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not excepting, perhaps, even the mafterly arguments contained in 
Rouffeau’s Eloifa. 


Art.15. The Hiflories of Lady Frances S—-——, and Lady Caro 
line § ‘Written by the Mifs Minifies, of Fairwater in 
Somerfethhire. 12mo. 3vols. gs. Dodfley. 





Another imitation of Richardfon’s manner. It isa fober, moral tale; 
and prefents us with fome affecting fituations ; but, on the whole, we 
think the Mi/s Minijies of Fairwater, if there are fuch names, have not 
yet cclipfed the merit of Clariffa, Roderic Random, or Tom Jones. 


Art. 16. 4 Defcription of the Ifle of Thanet, and particularly of 
the Town of Margate, Sc. 8vo. 1s. Newbery. 


Many things are contained in this pamphlet worthy the attention of 
thofe who refort to Margate, for the benefit of bathing in the fea, and 
who have not an opportunity of confulting the larger account, written 
by Mr. Lewis. The defcription is illuftrated by a map of the ifland, 
and other copper-plates. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 17. Traétatus de primis duodecim veteris Teftamenti Libris: 
In quo Oftenditur eos omnes ab uno folo Hiftorico Scriptos fuiffe: 
deinde inquiritur quifnam is fuerit, et an huic operi ultimam 
manum Impofuerit, idque, ut defiderabat, perceverit. S8vo. 13. 
Londini, 1763. , 

As we could not fufpe&t-an impofition of fo claring a kind, fo it did 
not occur to us, that the treatife on Miracles, of which we gave an ac- 
count ‘in our laft Review, was a mere extract from the famous Tra@atus 
T heologico-Politicus of the atheiftical Spinoza. We intimated, indeed, 
a conjefiure, which naturally arofe from the ftyle, that it was not writ- 
ten by an Englifhman; as alfo, that the Author had only advanced 
fome of the moft notable obje&ions againft the common acceptation of 
miracles, moft of which had already appeared in our own language. 
The prefent pamphlet too, evidently coming from the fame Editor, 
awoke our fufpicion of their both being taken, with fome alteration, 
from old tracts. Our furprize was, neverthelefs, equal to our indigna- 
tion to find, on recurring to Spinoza, that thefe publications were exs 
tracted, almoft verbatim, from that Writer; the former, from the fixth 
chapter of the treatife above-mentioned, and the latter from the e:ghtb 
and zixth; with no other variation than the omiffion of certain quota- 
tions from the Hebrew, which are made in the original. What end the 
Editor could have to anfwer, by fuch a re-publication, we cannot con- 
ceive. Could he image the impotture ‘could long pafs undetected, 
or that it fhould not meet with that contempt fo difingenuous a pros 
cedure deferves ? Ke 


*," We acknowlege the favour of a Letter relating to the above- 
mentioned impolition on the public; the Writer of which has our 
hearty thanks for his kind intention. 


The Remainder of this Month's Catalogue, with the Sermons, in - 
our next. 


